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PLACE-NAMES AND THE DATE OF ARISTOTLE’S 
BIOLOGICAL WORKS! 


I START with two contradictory statements: (1) Jaeger, Aristotle (Eng. trans.), p. 330: 


‘Thus all indications point to a late date for the origin of the philosopher’s zoological 
works.’ (2) D’Arcy Thompson, Historia Animalium (Oxford Translation), Prefatory 
Note: ‘It can be shown that Aristotle’s natural history studies were carried on, or 
mainly carried on, in his middle age, between his two periods of residence at Athens.’ 

What are the grounds on which these two statements are made? 

Jaeger’s main ground for his statement is the account of the development of 
A.’s thought which he has already put together, quite independently, as a result of 
his study of the fragments of A.’s dialogues and his subsequent analysis of the 
Metaphysics, Ethics, and Politics. According to this account A. in his first period, 
while still a member of the Academy, was largely under Plato’s influence and accepted 
the main tenets of his philosophy: in his second period, after his departure from 
Athens on Plato’s death, he became more critical of Platonism and worked out all the 
essential features of his own philosophy. But philosophy is here to be taken ‘in the 
narrow sense . . . excluding his gigantic researches in the sciences of nature and of 


man’. These researches with their ‘empirical investigation of detail’ are ‘something 


totally new and original’,? and are the characteristic activity of his third period, the 
period of his last residence in Athens and of the Lyceum. To this last period J. 
therefore assigns A.’s historical, literary, and constitutional: researches? and his 
biological works. Thus he refers to the ‘apparently late origin of the works On the 
Parts and On the Generation of Animals’, their apparent lateness, it seems, being due 
to their being based ‘on the exact observation of detail’ which characterizes A.’s last 
period.* 

The only point of detail which J. brings forward to support his view that the 
biological works are late is the argument that ‘it can scarcely be true, as has sometimes 
been asserted, that the History of Animals would be conceivable apart from the dis- 
coveries made by Alexander’s expedition. The information it contains about the 
habits of animals at that time unknown in Greece, such as elephants, presupposes the 
experiences of the march to India, and there are certainly numerous other passages 
where the influence of this enormous extension of Greek knowledge is still concealed 
from us.’5 J. goes on to make the same point about Theophrastus’ botany, and sums 
up in the sentence quoted at the opening of this paper. 

It need hardly be pointed out that this last argument proves very little. It may be 
true that some of the material in the H.A. was provided by Alexander’s expedition. 
But Alexander did not have to march to India to provide A. with information about 
the behaviour of grasshoppers; and the most that J.’s argument proves is that some 
of the material in the H.A. was added after Alexander’s campaigns, which gives us no 
clue to the date of the origin of A.’s biological researches, since the one thing that is 
certain about his works is that they were in constant process of revision. 

Nor is J.’s more general argument any more conclusive. His account of A.’s 


1 This paper was originally read to the Cam- 3 e.g. the list of Pythian victors, the Dida- 
bridge Philological Society in November 1946.  scaliae, and the collection of 150 Constitutions: 
I am grateful to Professor Hackforth for reading _ibid., pp. 325-8. + Ibid., p. 308. 
it in draft and for his suggestions. 5 Ibid., p. 330: contrast Zeller, Aristotle, i. 

2 Op. cit., p. 325. 29 n. 2, who takes the opposite view. 
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development has really been constructed without taking the biological works into 
consideration : he dates them late because he believes on other grounds that this type 
of activity was characteristic of A.’s later years and not because of any independent 
examination of the biological works themselves. 

Before examining the grounds for Thompson’s statement it may be well to in- 
sist that it does contradict Jaeger. For T.’s translation of the H.A. (1910), and the 
lecture Aristotle as a Biologist, in which he puts forward the same view of the date of 
the composition of the biological works (1913), were already published when J. wrote; 
and the divergence between his view and J.’s has of course been noticed before. But 
those who have so noticed it do not seem to feel any irreconcilable contradiction. 
Thus Ross, though he refers to T. and remarks that to the period of A.’s residence at 
Mitylene belong ‘many of his inquiries in the region of biology’, still assigns the 
‘works on psychology and biology’ as a whole (with the possible exception of the 
‘earliest parts of the H.A.’) to A.’s second Athenian period, the last years of his life; 
and sums up by saying that the ‘general movement . . . was from otherworldliness 
towards an intense interest in the concrete facts both of nature and biology’.! And I 
think this is typical: Jaeger’s view is either accepted without question or with the 
slightest qualifications. 

But this is not really satisfactory. The whole point of J.’s argument is that the 
‘works of research’ were not started until A.’s last period, when they were ‘something 
totally new and original’ :? the whole story of his development in the first two periods 
is that of the influence of Plato and of a critical reaction from that influence. And 
even if this uncompromising statement is qualified to some extent, and it is allowed 
that some of A.’s biological inquiries were made during his second period, it remains 
true that it is essential to J.’s view that these inquiries did not form an important or 
significant part of A.’s activities during his second period. But T.’s thesis cannot 
admit this. T. maintains, on the contrary, that A.’s biological inquiries were ‘carried 
on, or mainly carried on, in his middle age, between his two periods of residence at 
Athens’. And however much this view is qualified, the least it must mean is that 
these inquiries did form an important and significant part of A.’s activities during the 
period. The two views cannot therefore really be reconciled, and if T. is right then 
J.’s view, at the least, needs radical revision. 

The evidence on which T. bases his opinion is mainly the evidence of the place- 
names in the H.A. A quotation will give his argument in brief: 

‘To places in and round that island of Lesbos . . . a whole cluster of A.’s state- 
ments and descriptions refer. Here, for instance, Aristotle mentions a peculiarity 
of the deer on a neighbouring islet, of the weasels by the wayside near another 
island town. He speaks of the big purple murex shells at Cape Lectum, and of the 
different sorts of sponges found on the landward and seaward side of Cape Malia. 
But it is to the lagoon at Pyrrha that A. oftenest alludes. Here were starfish in 
such abundance as to be a pest to the fisherman: here the scallops had been 
exterminated by a period of drought and by the continual working of the fisher- 
man’s dredge.’* 

How far T. bases his conclusions on a detailed study of the place-names in the H.A. 
is not clear. But the mere fact that one so well acquainted with the biological works 
should have formed the conclusion that the evidence of the place-names points to an 
intimate connexion between A.’s biological researches and his residence in the Troad 
is in itself of importance. 

t Aristotle}, pp. 4, 19, 113. Stocks, in his 2 Op. cit., p. 325. 
article on ZyoA7y in C.Q. 1936, p. 177, takes a view 3 Hist. An. (Oxf. trans.), loc. cit. 
similar to that of Ross. G. R. G. Mure in the 4 Aristotle as a Biologist, p. 12. 
last chapter of his Aristotle is more critical of J. 
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It seemed, however, that a more detailed study of the place-names in the biological 
works might yield further evidence: and it is the results of a very elementary study 
of this kind that I wish to present in this paper. I say elementary because my method 
has been a very simple one. I have simply noted all the place-names in the index to 
the Oxf. Trans. H.A. (omitting any question of the spuriousness of certain books). 
I have then classified them under seven main headings as follows: 


1. NW. Asia Minor 

2. Macedonia—Thrace 5. Africa (Libya and Egypt) 

3. Asia Minor other than the NW. 6. Asia (the Near and Middle East) 
7. Europe other than Greece—Macedonia—Thrace 


4. Greece proper 


There are, of course, a few borderline cases, but on the whole the place-names men- 
tioned fall naturally into one or other of these categories. 

I have not attempted to weigh the significance of individual place-name references 
nor to decide which are more and which are less important. I have simply made a 
count ; and where a name occurs more than once I have counted each occurrence. The 
total number of name-occurrences in the H.A. is 212; which are distributed among 
102 places named. The distribution among my seven areas is as follows: 


Name-occurrences Places named 


1. NW. Asia Minor . : ; , . . ; 38 17 
2. Macedonia—Thrace ‘ ‘ . , 20 12 
3. Asia Minor (other than NW.) , , : : 35 19 
4. Greece proper ‘ . , , , ‘ : 39 25 
5. Africa (Libya—Egypt) . , , : ‘ 27 6 
6. Asia (Near and Middle East) . : ; 27 9 
7. Europe (other than Gueneo-Macedonia-~Thanes) ; 26 14 

212 102 


Two other figures are relevant. Of the 38 references to NW. Asia Minor 14 are to the 
Troad or to Mitylene—Lesbos and 6 of these to the lagoon at Pyrrha, on which T. 
makes particular comment: of the references to Greece proper 12 are to Athens and 
district (Megara—Boeotia—Euboea). Of the whole 212 name-occurrences, 


between 1/5th and 1/6th are to NW. Asia Minor; 
1/6th are to Asia Minor (excluding NW.) ; 

1/1oth are to Macedonia—Thrace ; 

1/4th are to NW. Asia Minor or Macedonia-—Thrace ; 
1/3rd are to Asia Minor including NW. 


Almost one-half are to one or other of these three areas. 

Clearly there could be a great deal of argument about the significance to be 
attached to these figures. It might be argued that they mean very little, because they 
can only represent a fraction of the total research involved in the H.A. Nor do I 
think that much significance could be attached to them apart from the known facts 
about A.’s life. But we do in fact know that A. spent the years from 347 to 335 in the 
Troad, in Lesbos, and in Macedon. And it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
distribution of place-names reflects his period of residence in these places. Thus, 

(1) More than one-quarter of the name-occurrences in the H.A. refer to NW. 

Asia Minor or Macedonia ; 
(2) there is a noticeable concentration in the Lesbos—Troad area; and 
(3) if we take Asia Minor as a whole (and not the NW. corner of it only) one- 
third of the name-occurrences refer to it, and one-half either to Asia Minor 
or to Macedonia-Thrace. 
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And it can be argued that these proportions are perhaps even greater than they 
appear. For of the references to Africa (27), 12 are to Egypt and 12 to Libya and 
Cyrene, areas with which the Greeks had many contacts and from which we should 
expect information to be available ; and of those to Asia, 7 are to India, 3 to Arabia, 
9 to Syria and Phoenicia, and in them we may perhaps see the influence of Alexander’s 
conquests. If these two special sources of information are excluded, then the pro- 
portion of references to Asia Minor and Macedon is even greater. One negative 
inference may perhaps also be drawn. The references to the Athens—Megara—Boeotia- 
Euboea area are comparatively few (12); they are fewer than to the far smaller 
Troad—Lesbos area (14), and do not compare with the references to NW. Asia Minor 
(38) or NW. Asia Minor plus Macedonia-Thrace (58). But this is not what we should 
expect if almost the whole of A.’s biological research was carried out during his 
second period of residence at Athens ; and we are naturally led to infer that the period 
was not the main period of his biological research. 

A more detailed examination of the distribution of the place-name references in 
the H.A. thus seems to justify T.’s claim: ‘I take it then as probable, or even proven, 
that an important part of A.’s work in natural history was done upon the Asiatic 
coast, and in and near Mitylene.’' The references indicate that the period of residence 
in the Troad and Lesbos was one in which a great deal of A.’s interest and energy was 
devoted to biological research: that the same is also true, perhaps to a lesser extent, 
of the residence in Macedon: while during the last period at Athens, though new 
material, such as that provided by Alexander’s conquests, continued to be added, it 
was not so great in quantity or importance as that collected during the middle 
period. 

The evidence of the place-names has the advantage that it is purely factual in the 
sense that it does not depend on this or that interpretation of A.’s philosophy or his 
development. It cannot be ignored, but it may be argued that it is not in itself 
conclusive. It may therefore be worth while, in conclusion, to indicate briefly what 
other evidence there seems to be that points in the same direction. 

First four small pieces of factual evidence. 

1. There is evidence in the H.A. that A. dissected some fifty different kinds of 
animals, and also ‘to some extent . . . the human embryo’.? It seems to be rather 
unlikely that he never touched a dissecting knife till he was over fifty and that all his 
dissecting work was done in the last ten years of his life. 

2. His father was a doctor, of the guild of Asclepiadae, and we are told by Galen 
that Asclepiad families trained their sons in dissection. It would therefore not be 
unreasonable to suppose that A. was trained in dissection in his early youth, and that 
his interest in biological matters was lifelong. 

3. How is it supposed that A. occupied his time in Lesbos? At Assos he would 
naturally have taken part in the work of the offshoot of the Academy established there 
—indeed, this must have been one of his motives in moving to Assos when he left 
Athens. We do not really know why he moved from Assos to Mitylene nor what he 
did there. J. (p. 220) speaks of him lecturing at ‘Assos and Mitylene’. But there was 
no school at Mitylene as there was at Assos, unless A. founded it himself; and his 
move to Macedon after two years does not suggest any ties of this sort. It therefore 
seems likely that A. had, during these two years, less formal teaching than at any 
other time, and more time to spend on his own researches. And the ‘cluster of state- 
ments and descriptions’ which refer to this area suggest that a great deal of that time 
was spent on biological inquiries. I suggest, therefore, that a considerable amount of 
his biological research was done during these two years; and that the motive for his 
move from Assos may even have been to give him greater freedom to pursue it. 


t Aristotle as a Biologist, p. 13. 2 Ross, op. cit., p. 113. . 3 Ibid., p. 1. 
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4. A.’s achievement as a biologist was not least in the field of marine biology. He 
knew facts about cuttlefish and dog-fish which were not rediscovered till comparatively 
modern times; and T. has emphasized the width of his knowledge in this field as a 
whole.t At Assos, at Mitylene, and in the lagoon at Pyrrha (already mentioned) he 
had a better opportunity for this kind of study than at any other period in his life. 
It seems, therefore, not to be an unfair inference that his achievement in this field is a 
reflection of his own personal history, and is due to the fact that the bulk of his bio- 
logical work was done at a iime when research in marine biology was particularly 
easy for him. 

I come now to evidence of a different kind. 

The most important consequence of the view which I am maintaining is, of course, 
that we can no longer accept, without considerable modification, J.’s view of the 
general nature of A.’s philosophical development during his second period. We 
cannot regard it as a period of ‘conceptual and abstract discussions’ and ‘the careful 
and critical development of Plato’s doctrines’.2 We must regard it as a period in 
which the ‘exact observation of detail’, which J. regards as characteristic of A.’s last 
ten years only, absorbed a great deal of A.’s energy, in which the main features of his 
biological theories were probably first developed, and in which we should expect to 
find traces of the influence of these theories in his philosophy in general. 

To attempt to assess that influence in detail would be far beyond the scope of this 
paper. But I would like to call attention to one or two features of the De Part. An. 1 
and Phys. B in which I think we can see indications of it. _ 

De Part. An. 1. 2 contains a long and detailed criticism of the Platonic method of 
division by dichotomy—the method of the Sop/ist and Politicus. And the gist of the 
criticism is in brief that the Platonic method does not fit the facts of the natural 
world. Here is one obvious example of the impact of Aristotelian biology on Platonic 
logic, if one may so express it. Now we know that the method of division by genus 
and species was a matter of great interest in the Academy in Plato’s later years :* we 
know that A. criticized that method, for somewhat different reasons, in the Organon,* 
which is regarded as a work of the middle period. And it seems that there may be a 
closer connexion between the criticisms in the Organon and in the De Part. An. than 
J. allows, and that the criticisms in the De Part. An. are more natural at a time 
when A. was fresh from the Academy, or even a member of it, than some fifteen 
years later. 

But more important is the close affinity that can be traced between De Part. An. 
1, ch. 1 and Physics B. 8, 9. By far the best parallel to the exposition of the theories 
of Hypothetical Necessity and Teleology in Nature in Physics B. 8 and 9 is the account 
of them in De Part. An. 1. Not only are the expositions of the idea of Hypothetical 
Necessity closely parallel (cf. Phys. B. 9, 200*5-15; De Part. An. 1.639>26-640%8) : there 
is the same insistence on the importance of the final cause, the same insistence on the 
analogy between nature and art (Phys. B. 9. 199*15-20; De Part. An. 1. 639°15-21), 
and the same preoccupation with the views of Empedocles. In addition when A. 
sets out in Phys. B. 8 to prove that 7 dvats is rMv Evexa Tov airy it is clearly the 

1 Legacy of Greece, pp. 145, 150; Aristotle as a clusion of knowledge of sensibles as an ingredient 
Biologist, pp. 20-1. in the good life in the Philebus; and it does not 
2 J., op. cit., p. 308. seem impossible that the ‘empirical investigation 
3 Cf. Epicrates, fr. 11 (Kock). J. (pp. 18-19) of details’ was pursued, to some extent, in the 
denies that this fragment can be regarded as Academy before Plato’s death (J. himself speaks 
evidence for an interest in natural philosophy in at one point (p. 21) of Plato’s ‘turning his atten- 
the Academy, and in this paper I have not __ tion to particulars’ in his later years). 
contested his view. But to the Epicrates frag- 4 An. Post. 2.5; An. Pr. 1. 31. 
ment may be added the account of the details of 5 Op. cit., p. 330. 
the natural world in the Timaeus and the in- 
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realm of animals and plants of which he is thinking and from which he draws almost 
all his examples. All these things link Phys. B. 8, 9 and De Part. An. 1 closely 
together. 

But there is one more general consideration applying to Phys. B as a whole. Its 
theme throughout is the orderliness and purposiveness of nature. In the earlier 
chapters we have the doctrine of the four causes, of which one is the final cause, and 
the proof based on them that chance is only a secondary result of the normal purposive 
actions of man or nature. From where did A. get these ideas of orderliness and pur- 
posiveness? They came, I suggest, from his biological studies, for, as modern biologists 
point out, what A. called zo évexd rou is a characteristic of organic nature. It is 
probably misleading to call this characteristic ‘purpose’, though it is analogous to 
purpose in some ways. It is in fact not easy to describe, and we can see a modern 
biologist A. S. Russell in The Directiveness of Organic Activities coining phrases to 
describe it, such as ‘endlike activity’, ‘directiveness’, ‘goal-directed activity’, which 
are almost as clumsy as A.’s own. 

On all these grounds, therefore, it seems that De Part. An. and Phys. B are closely 
allied. And if this is so, we are brought back again from another angle to the question 
of date. There is no independent evidence, so far as I know, for the date of De Part. 
An. (the place-names are few, and do not really give any indication). But the Physics, 
and in particular Phys. B, is almost certainly early,’ belonging to the years at Assos, 
or even before. And therefore if the close connexion between Phys. B and De Part. 
An. 1 is granted we get a date in the middle period for De Part. An., and, in conse- 
quence, for the biological works as a whole. Which was what the study of the place- 
names in H.A. led us to conjecture. 

Summary. What I have maintained is that an examination of the place-names 
that occur in the H.A. supports T.’s view that much of A.’s biological research was 
done during his middle years: I have stressed that this view is incompatible with the 
general view of A.’s development put forward by J., and indicated very briefly how 
this would have to be modified. And I have brought forward certain supporting 
evidence which also indicates an early date for much of A.’s biological work. 

The view that A.’s biological interests played an important part in the formation 
of his thought is of course not new :? but since J. did his great work on the Metaphysics 
and Ethics it has been overshadowed. My own belief is that those interests were with 
A. lifelong. I believe they started with his family training, and though they were 
probably not much in evidence during his time in the Academy, I think they found 
their outlet in the discussions on the method of classification by genus and species 
that were one of the main topics in Plato’s later years. The method of classification 
by genus and species, though as practised by the Academy it had in his opinion 
serious flaws, must have seemed to A. a heaven-sent instrument for bringing order 
into nature. With the departure from Athens the biological interest came more to the 
fore: and the years spent away from Athens saw a great mass of biological work, and 
the development of the main features of A.’s biological theory, with a consequent 
influence on his more strictly philosophical views. In particular it was to biological 
research that the two years spent in Lesbos were devoted. All this was a new depar- 
ture, and the famous exhortation to the study of the animal world (De Part. An. 1. 5) 
was no doubt, as J. has pointed out, intended to explain and justify it: but again I 
would suggest that the passage is more appropriately dated at a time when A. had 
only just ceased to be a member of the Academy and felt he must explain his departure 


1 Cf. Ross, Aristotle’s Physics, Introduction. his marvellous learning, and also that he took a 

2 Cf. Zeller, op. cit., p. 17: “We may safely keen interest in researches in natural philosophy, 
assume that he did in fact employ his long years though Plato always treated it as of secondary 
of preparation at Athens in busy acquirement of importance.’ 
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from its tradition than when he was head of an established school of his par 
later years, in the Lyceum, the work of biological research was continued: i “s 
were recorded, new material added. But the general lines of that a a 
general framework of the philosophy of organic nature had been laid down ° ee 
period and had already left an indelible mark on his philosophy as a whole. 

H. D. P. LEE. 


Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 








THE TRISYLLABIC ENDING OF THE PENTAMETER: ITS 
TREATMENT BY TIBULLUS, PROPERTIUS, AND MARTIAL 


IT is well known that the trisyllabic ending of the pentameter, which, with the 
Augustan elegists, declines in popularity until it is practically rejected by Ovid, meets 
with a revival in Martial. His pentameters show a considerably higher proportion of 
trisyllabic endings than those of either Tibullus or Propertius.! Is it possible to dis- 
cover any reasons, conscious or instinctive, that conditioned the revival of this type 
of ending? 

It has long been observed that those pentameters in Tibullus 1 and 2 and in 
Propertius that end with a trisyllable usually end the first hemistich with an adjective 
in agreement with the final trisyllabic noun.?, With Tibullus this epithet-noun corre- 
spondence occurs in about 75 per cent. of the examples, with Propertius in more than 
80 per cent. This might at first sight be accounted for merely by the usual linking and 
balancing of every noun with its adjective that is such a regular trick of the elegiac 
poet’s art. The Ovidian aversion from ending a pentameter with a short open vowel 
is evident already in Tibullus and Propertius. Thus an epithet adjective will, like the 
final noun with which it agrees, usually end with a long syllable. Not being of dactylic 
or trochaic form, it will therefore inevitably gravitate to the first half of the line. Yet 
a sample count made over one hundred pentameters with disyllabic noun endings? 
shows only 57 per cent. with epithet-noun balance in Tibullus, and 52 per cent. in 
Propertius, a considerably lower proportion than the 75 per cent. and 80 per cent. 
found in those lines that end with a trisyllable. So it would seem that the balancing 
of a trisyllabic final noun with an epithet in agreement at the end of the first half of 
the line is due to choice rather than to coincidence. And so Postgate, and Paley 
before him, have held. | 

In Catullus’ elegiacs, pentameters with the second hemistich made up of a tetra- 
syllable-+-trisyllable such as delicias animi or suppositum specula are fairly common.‘ 
In Tibullus they occur twice only; in Propertius only once.5 I hope to suggest later 
what reasons led to the abandonment of this rhythm.°® 

In Tibullus the prevailing type of final trisyllabic line forms the second hemistich 
from two disyllables-+-one trisyllable, such as 


tecta fores sedeat. 
ferre potest pluvias. 


Three lines only’? show a trisyllable-monosyllable-trisyllable arrangement, with 
such diaeresis after the fourth foot, such as 

debeat in Pharia ; 

prospicit ac refugit ; 

sit procul a Venere. 


And two of these three also show adjective-noun balance. Three lines only® show 
neither adjective-noun balance nor diaeresis after the fourth foot.® 


' Approximate figures are 3$ per cent. in 
Tibullus, 2 per cent. in Propertius, 44 per cent. 
in Martial. Six examples only occur in Ovid, all 
from Ex Ponto: 1.6. 26; 1.8. 40; 3. 6. 46; and 1. 1. 
66; 1.8. 2034.9. 26. The last three are doubtful. 

2 Postgate, Propertius, Introduction, p. cxxx. 

3 Tibullus 2. 1—2. 4; Propertius 2. 1i—2. 9. 

4 About 20 per cent. of all trisyllabic endings. 
In the Copa 274 per cent., while in Catalepton 


none occur. 

5 Tibullus 1. 1. 72; 2. 1. 60. About 9 per cent. 
of all trisyllabic endings. Propertius, 1. 15. 36. 

© There is a doubtful example in Ovid, Ex P. 
I. 8. 20. 

7 Tibullus 1. 3. 32; 1. 5. 72; 1. 10. 66, under 
14 per cent. In the Copa 25 per cent., in Cata- 
lepton 50 per cent. 8 Under 14 per cent. 

9 Tibullus 1. 3. 30; 1. 6. 34; 2. 6. 20. 
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In Propertius this second type of line, trisyllable-monosyllable-trisyllable, with 
diaeresis after the fourth foot, is far commoner.’ Moreover, it increases in frequency 
in his later poems, rising from 42 per cent. in Book 1 to 61 per cent. of all trisyllabic 
endings in Books 2-4. Only four of these lines, however, do not also show adjective- 


- noun balance. 


et terram rumor transilit et maria. 2. 18B. 38. 
sollicito lacrimas defluit a Sipylo. 2. 20. 8. 

hunc super et Zetes hunc super et Calais. 1. 20. 26. 
sit licet et ferro durior et chalybe. 1. 16. 30. 


The final noun in 2. 20. 8 is indeed anticipated by an epithet, though at the beginning 
of the line. 

An examination of Martial’s pentameters yields very different results. As has 
already been stated, the trisyllabic ending is more freely employed. He shows too a 
relative preference for this ending rather than the tetra- and pentasyllabic, reverting 
to the Catullan proportion of one trisyllabic to two polysyllabic of other types, a 
considerable increase on the Propertian one trisyllabic to three polysyllabic. In one 


main respect Martial’s treatment of the line is different, and this difference is condi- 


tioned by the use of the epigrammatist’s rather than the erotic poet’s idiom. Gone are 
the ubiquitous ornamental epithets, or, if not entirely gone, they are very rare. The 
resources of the epigrammatist that help him with his metrical requirements are 
different : they are the vocative and the imperative of direct address, useful sources of 
dactylic forms. Accordingly, the proportion of lines with fourth-foot diaeresis soars, 
while that of lines showing epithet-noun and contrasted-word balance between the 
two hemistichs falls sharply compared with the practice of the Augustan elegists or 
even of Catullus.2 The figures are 21 per cent. with balance between the two hemi- 
stichs and as many as 88 per cent. with diaeresis after the fourth foot. 

Finally, lines showing neither fourth-foot diaeresis nor balance of words in first 
and second hemistich amount to only seven in all’—about 5? per cent. of the total 
number of trisyllabic endings. Of these seven all but two‘ reserve the trisyllable for 
the concluding word which falls mapa mpoodoxiav to drive home the point of the 
epigram.5 Indeed, the proportion of trisyllabic endings that occur as the last word of 
an epigram is as high as 69 per cent. 

From these observations of the frequency and variation with which Martial uses 
the trisyllabic ending to the pentameter, it is apparent that he handles it with con- 
fidence, but within certain limitations which he prescribes for himself, and which we 
do not find observed in full by the Augustan elegists. He keeps it as an unusual 
thythm, but one to be by no means altogether avoided. Rather is it held in reserve 
to make an arresting ending. It is frequent in distich epigrams, and stands often, 
but by no means always, at the end of a poem, to emphasize the point. 

Martial’s pentameters containing these trisyllabic endings show a definite and 
obviously intentional arrangement of ictus and accent. The prevailing type of line is 


Tote sa/lutator // scribere / non potu/it. 1. 70. 18. 
Olfacere / haec ma/lo // pocula / quam bibe/re. 3. 49. 2. 
Nec puto / nec cre/do //; Papyle, / nec siti/o. 4. 69. 4. 
denotes metrical ictus. v denotes word-accent separated from ictus. 


v denotes ictus-accent concord. 


# 1.92. 12, which contains a pun on a disyllable, 
and 2. 32. 6. 

5 Postgate (Prosodia Latina, p. 85) remarks 
that the trisyllabic ending is often used to give 


' In Catullus 44 per cent.; in Catalepton 
50 per cent. 2 364 per cent. in Catullus. 

3 I, 92. 12; 2. 32. 6; 3. 72. 8; 3. 83. 2; 6. 51. 43 
6. 89. 8; 8. 27. 2. 
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The rhythm pattern of the second hemistich consists of a strong accent coinciding 
with the ictus (sign v) and an equally strong accent which does not coincide with the 
ictus (sign v). I should like to show that both these effects, ictus-accent concord in 
foot 4, and ictus-accent conflict in foot 5, were felt to be essential to give the second 
half of the pentameter its right movement, and that the vicissitudes in the use of the 
trisyllabic ending between Catullus and Martial are accounted for by experiments to 
introduce this ending without losing or obscuring the necessary stresses. 

If we examine all types of ‘trisyllabic’ pentameters from the point of view of ictus 
and accent pattern, we find that the first type to be rejected is the choriambus+ 
anapaest (tetrasyllable+trisyllable) form, relatively common in Catullus and the 
Virgilian Appendix.' 


v V V V 
Brixia / Chine/a // supposi/tum specu/la. Cat. 67. 32. 


Tibullus apparently dislikes this rhythm and uses it only twice. Propertius shuns it 
almost entirely.3 

In its place we find that the trochee-iamb-anapaest form prevails in Tibullus and 
Propertius I. 


v v v iV v. 
Plena co/rona/to // stare bo/ves capi/te. Tib. 2. 1. 8. 

v V vv v 
Cynthia / non cer/tis // nixa ca/put mani/bus. Prop. 1. 3. 8. 


This type, showing three stresses in the second hemistich, is in Propertius gradually 
superseded by a type with only two stresses, as the figures given above for fourth-foot 
diaeresis have shown :* 


v v v V 
Lilia / virgine/os // lucida / per calathos. Prop. 3. 13. 30. 


For what reason did this type gradually oust the form common in Tibullus 1 and 2 
and in Propertius 1? 

In the first half of the pentameter the normal rhythm is two accents, one a concord, 
one a clash; the first with, the second against, the ictus. For the convention that 
favoured a dactylic first foot rendered likely a coincidence of ictus and accent in 


foot 1. An initial dactyl ‘Ttala: per Grai/os” or trochee ‘nata co/rona/tis’ would 
inevitably secure this concord. A monosyllable and pyrrhic, ‘non datur’, or a mono- 
syllable and anapaest ‘non faciet’, or a choriambus ‘materiam nobis’, or a pentasyllable, 
‘posteritate suum’, show secondary accent supported both by ictus and by the emphasis 
lent by the commencement of the line. Thus the preference for the dactylic first foot 
almost inevitably secures coincidence of accent and ictus in foot 1. Conversely, by 
the rules of scansion and the penultima law, the essential penthemimeral caesura, by 
guaranteeing that the end of a word fall after 2} feet, ensures that the second half of 
foot 2, being bound to consist of either a long penultimate or else of a short penulti- 
mate and short antepenultimate, should inevitably contain an accented syllable. 


Vv V 
Vindicet / in poe/nas. 
v V 

Et per / taedife/rae. 
v Vv v_. 
Vela que/ror redi/tu. 


—vvu-, vv— type. Copa 19 pentameters, 8 
trisyllabic, 3 of these of -vuv-, vv— type. 
Catalepton 65 pentameters, 16 trisyllabic, none 
of —vvu -vv-t " 

2 1.1. 72; 2. 1. 60, also [Tib.] 3. 19. 22. 

3 1, 15. 36 is the only instance. 

4 See above, p. 69. 


point to an epigram. This is true, but it does not 
give the whole story: 69 per cent. occur as the 
last word of an epigram, more than a quarter of 
them in distichs. But there remain close on a 
third that are found in any position of the poem 
and in company with normal endings. 

1 Figures are: Catullus 82 trisyllabic, 15 of 
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Even a final monosyllable, the only contingency that could alter this inevitable 
incidence of an accent, is not allowed to be effective. Accent in the second half of 
foot 2 is secured by the requirement that a monosyllable at the caesura must be 
preceded by another monosyllable or a pyrrhic, either of which will take most of the 


stress. 
Vv V ' 
At nos/trae vix / se // continuere manus. 


v : V 
Crede mi/hi, res / est // ingeniosa, dare. 
v V 
Nulla mi/hi sine / te // gaudia facta, neges. 
If we look at the normal type of Ovidian second hemistich we find the following 


accentuation: 
V Vv Vv 
Ter maculasse rotas. 


. voéF«v 
Tacta puella sono. 

v . 
Pectore pone caput. 


a RE 
Sustinuisse lyra. 


Or let us take the less common Propertian polysyllabic ending, a type which main- 
tained itself in Martial, and which in Ovid is commoner than the trisyllabic. 


v Vv 
ante cupidinibus. 
Vv _ * Vv . 

rupibus ingemuit. 


In all these types we see concord of ictus and accent in the first syllable of the fourth 


| foot, underlining the dactylic nature of the rhythm; and also a strong accent in the 
| second half of the fifth foot that does not coincide with the ictus. 


The theory, referred to by Postgate in Prosodia Latina par. 232, by which the 
pentameter is regarded as a hexameter with the falls of the third and sixth feet 
suppressed, is entirely satisfactory for the first half of the line, where the same regula- 
tions hold good for both the pentameter and the most usual type of hexameter. But 
the arrangement of the accent in the second hemistich is entirely different from that 
of any of the usual types of hexameters. Foot 4, in the hexameter more often than 
not an area without accent, corresponds but ill to the almost invariably strong ictus 


and accent coincidence of foot 4 in the pentameter.' Foot 5 of the hexameter, though 


it shows the usual initial concord of ictus and accent that characterizes the fifth foot 
of the Ovidian pentameter, hardly ever? shows the equally characteristic discord of 


the second half of that foot—pendula tela manus. Foot 6 with its strong initial concord 
shows a rhythm that is banned from the pentameter.3 

If, however, we regard the pentameter as a hexameter that twice attempts to get 
under way, but fails each time at the penthemimer, we shall adequately represent 
the pattern of ictus and accent. The usual rhythm pattern of the first half of the 
pentameter is exactly and strictly repeated in the second half. We have, as a rule, 
the same ictus-accent concord in feet 1 and 4; the same accentuation of the fall of 
feet 2 and 5; the same absence of accent in feet 3 and 6. 

Now if we look at all types of pentameter that end with a trisyllable, we find a 


accented final monosyllable are Mar. 1. 32. 2, 
10. 17. 8, 12. 68.6. In each of these three examples 
some weight is taken off the final monosyllable 


' Ovid, Her. 1—2. 84 shows about 42 per cent. 
of hexameters without accent in the fourth foot, 
37 per cent. with ictus-accent concord. 

2 Odora canum vis and procumbit humi bos are 
famous examples of this notoriously rare rhythm. 

3 The only lines that can be held to show an 


Vv 
by accent on the previous word—non amo te; 


Vv Vv 
accipe quo (relative) modo das; st vigtlatur et hic. 
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gradual process of elimination, a kind of survival of the fittest. The first type of line 
to be discarded is that which ends with a choriambus+anapaest.! 


ce 3 ee Vv 
Placabis festis luminibus Venerem. Cat. 66. go. 


The rhythm after the caesura is jerkily anapaestic. It fails because the incidence of 
the word accents does not bring out the dactylic nature of the line. This tetrasyllable 
-+-trisyllable type is apparently disliked by Tibullus who uses it only twice, and by 
Propertius who admits it once only. Far more effective, for all its harsh elisions, is 
E. Harrison’s favourite pentameter? 


v v v v v 
quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit. Cat. 73. 6. 


Unsatisfactory for another reason is the Propertius 1—Tibullus type, with the 
second hemistich made up of trochee+-iamb--anapaest or tribrach. 


. . Vv v v . . 
qui maris et terrae ferre potest pluvias. Tib. 1. 1. 50. 


Here in the second hemistich we have a satisfactory beginning, with accent and ictus 
concord to aid the dactylic rhythm, but the falls of both the fourth and the fifth foot 
are accented. The effect of the conflict that characterizes the fifth foot of the penta- 
meter is spoilt by the conflict that prematurely occurs in the fourth foot. The ear 
already catches the usual closing cadence, rendered familiar by the preponderance of 
disyllabic endings. This I take to be the objection rather than the desire to dissimilate 
the first and second hemistichs.3 The verse structure of the first hemistich is suffi- 
ciently varied for no one pattern to be rigidly characteristic,* and assimilated lines are 
tolerably common in all elegiac poets.5 

This effect of premature completion induced by the trochee-iamb combination, 
could be, to a certain extent, offset by an anticipatory epithet. 


bellica cum dubiis rostra dedit ratibus. Tib. 2. 3. 4o. 
excipere et stricto figere avem calamo. Prop. 2. 19. 24. 


In both these lines the reader is kept waiting for the noun that is to complete the 
sense. So too with Propertius 2. 13. 40 where hoc iter ad lapides cana veni conveys 
little sense without the memores that completes both metre and thought. By this 
carrying on of the sense, the strong pause of the masculine caesura in the fifth foot 
would be felt to be less conclusive. 

Mr. L. P. Wilkinson® has drawn attention to the rarity of pentameters of the 
florida ver ageret type, in which an accented monosyllable stands directly in front of a 
final trisyllable. Monosyllables are common in that position, as the statistics given 
earlier in this paper show, but they are indeed almost all unaccented, and most 
usually proclitics,? as the following table shows: 


Unaccented or unemphatic Accented and emphatic 
Catullus ad, ex, e, in, post; atque, et, ne, cum sunt’, ips(e)®, quis poterit, cur fugiunt, mi 
conjunction, aut, si; me; est in enclitic cupido. 
position. 
Catalepton cum preposition ; quod, cui, hac; non. hic, saep(e)?, vix. 
Copa in. est. 
Tibullus 1 and 2 in, ac, a. 
(Tibullus) 3 qui. sel 
1 See above, p. 68, nn. 5 and 6. 5 Cf., for example, Ovid’s recurrent refrain in 
2 C.R. lvii. 98. Am. 1. 6: ‘Tempora noctis eunt: excute poste 
3 Plessis, Metrique Grecque et Latine, par. 132 seram.’ © C.Q. xxxiv. 38. 
and 119. 7 L. P. Wilkinson, loc. cit. 8 115. 2. 
4 Surely Plessis’s 54 per cent. for trihemimeral 9 Elided disyllables are included with mono 


caesura is not an overwhelming preponderance. _ syllables. - 10 (Tib.) 3. 6. 10. 
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Unaccented or unemphatic Accented and emphatic 


Propertius ad, e, in; et; sint, sunt, and est en- 
clitic. 

Martial a, cum preposition, in, ad, de, ex ; dum, 
aut, non, ut, ne, et, sed, si, an, nec, vel; es, 
est; qui, quod, quam, hic,! hic” adverb, his. 


viv(e), hanc, dic, quid, das, nil, nunc, tu, te, 
nusqu(am), hic.3 


Thus the rhythm produced in the majority of these lines with diaeresis after the fourth 
foot is Muu, /-» UU /~. The proclitic, going closely with the following word, gives 
the same accent effect as a tetrasyllabic ending. The occasional enclitics or unaccented 
words produce a rhythm preferable to the choriambus-anapaest Catullan type, as the 
accent and the ictus coincide in foot 4. 


V 
nulla mihi tristi praemia sint Venere. Prop. 1. 14. 16. 


Those lines that have an accented monosyllable standing before an anapaest with 
antepenultima accented are indeed very rare. I can only find four in Catullus: 


iucundum cum aetas florida ver ageret. 68. 16. 
aut admirari desine cur fugiunt. 69. 10. 
optandum in vita dicere quis potuit. 107. 8. 
quod te restituis Lesbia mi cupido. 112. 4. 


The extent to which one detects, or does not detect, accentuation in questions is 
inevitably subjective, but it seems to me that in two-word questions like cur fugiunt 
or quis potuit, as well as in a phrase such as m1 cupido, so close a word group is formed 
that it would in all probability not carry more than one accent, and that might on 
occasions fall on the second and more important word, rather than on the interroga- 
tive or the pronoun. But, perhaps, with Catullus, who could after all end a pentameter 
dictaque factaque sunt, we should not press these matters of accentuation too strictly. 
Neither Tibullus nor Propertius admits any accented monosyllables in this position. 

Martial, however, is not so chary of them. Although the vast majority of mono- 
syllables following diaeresis after the fourth foot carry on the sense closely to the 
following word, as 


haec fuerint nobis praemia, si placui. Mart. 2. 91. 8. 


there exist a certain number of lines where a double accent in the fifth foot, one with, 
one against the ictus, seems inevitable. This effect must surely be intentional, 
calculated to slow up the line so that the concluding words should gain in force and 


emphasis. y y Vv 
ecce tacent omnes Naevole, dic aliquid. 1. 97. 4. 


das partem? multum est: Candide, on aliquid? 2. 24. 6. 
Nil recitas, et vis, Mamerce, poeta videri: 

quicquid vis esto, dummodo nil recites. 2. 88. 

cur igitur taceo Postume? tu loqueris. 2. 52. 2. 


I should also include as monosyllabic in effect 


Vv vy Vv. 

sera nimis vita est crastina, vive hodie. 1. 15. 12. 

and “ y y 
quisquis ubique habitat, Maxime, nusquam habitat. 7. 73. 6. 


These are the main examples of a strongly emphatic monosyllable in this position, and 
in every case except 1. 97. 4 the final word is also an emphatic word and, moreover, 


2 10. 64. 6. 3 10, 81. 4. 


* 5+ 53+ 4 
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provides the point from its contrast with another word in the epigram.' In most ex- 
amples, too, feet 5 and 6 are cut off from the rest of the line by a considerable pause at 
the diaeresis after foot 4, which prepares the ear for the unusually emphatic end to the 
line. If then, in pentameters with trisyllabic ending, the object of avoiding an 
accented first syllable in the fifth foot was in order not to weaken the necessary accent 
on the second syllable, Martial obviates this disadvantage by placing the accented 
monosyllable before a trisyllable that itself carries unusual emphasis from a sense of 
contrast. As I have said (p. 69), of Martial’s pentameters with trisyllabic ending 
88 per cent. have diaeresis after the fourth foot, with a subordinate and preferably 
enclitic word for the monosyllable at the beginning of foot 5. In this way he secures 
one ictus-accent concord and one clash. The three-accent hemistich of the Tibullan 


vv V 
type—gaudet amor lacrimis—he avoids. It is an unsatisfactory rhythm, with accents 
falling on alternate syllables, with two clashes to one concord, and with the false final 
cadence at foot 5. Yet there are among Martial’s epigrams a few examples of this type. 


Si verum est, vitium peius habes, fatua es. 3. 72. 8. 
respondes, orba est, dives, anus, vidua. 2. 32. 6. 
desine mirari Rufe: merum biberat. 6. 89. 8. 

Si sapis et sentis, hoc tibi ait: morere. 8. 27. 2. 


All these lines aim at the emphatic isolation of key-words. This they achieve by the 
use of pauses, and the jerky and uncustomary rhythm helps the effect. 
There are also about seven lines with an unusual double anapaest rhythm for the 
second half, a type found in no other author but Catullus, and only rarely with him.’ 
quid facies, inquis, quid faciam? veniam! 6. 51. 21. 
deliciae populi quae fuerant domini. L. S. 2. 12. 


All the lines of this type? are planned with a balance and correspondence of contrasted 
words, an idea developed, perhaps, from the epithet-noun balance of the Augustan 
elegists. 

But apart from these two exceptional types of lines calculated to produce studied 
effects, the vast majority, 88 per cent. in fact of Martial’s trisyllabic pentameters, are 
constructed in their second hemistich dactyl-monosyllable-anapaest. This arrange- 
ment gives two accents in the second half of the line, one concord, one clash. It isa 
clear and satisfactory rhythm. The dactylic movement runs unchecked by other 
accent in the fourth foot, and the requisite clash is provided in the second half of the 
fifth foot, with no other accent near to detract from its effect. 

To sum up these conclusions: the rhythm sought by Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, 
and Martial for the second half of the pentameter contains a strong ictus-accent 
concord in the fourth foot, and an ictus-accent conflict in the second half of the fifth 
foot. Ictus-accent concord at the beginning of the fifth foot, as well as the fourth, is 
wholly desirable if it is separated from the essential conflict accent of the second half 
of the foot by an unaccented syllable.* This arrangement occurs in all the regular 


. vee 
unde movetur amor. 
_ a. : Vv 
fulminis igne cremer. 
“Sr Se 
dilaniantur opes.°5 


1 For this double accent in the fifth foot cf. 
relicto 


3 Other examples are Mart. 1. 33. 2; 1. 92. 12; 
3. 63. 10; 3. 83. 2; 6. 71. 6. 

4 See above on florida ver ageret, p. 6. 

5 Assuming secondary accent on the first 
syllable. 


Vv Vv Vv 
coniuge, Penelope venit, abit—Helene. 1. 62. 6. 
2 Cat. 74. 6; 81. 6; gf. Io. 
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types of line with disyllabic ending. Thus a disyllabic ending gives a three-accent 
hemistich of two concords and one conflict. 

No other type of ending produces these two concords and the requisite clash.’ The 
effort first to produce at least one concord to set the dactylic measure, and secondly 
to shift the accent clearly away from the ictus in foot 5, explains the evolution of the 
form of the pentameter with trisyllabic ending, until in Martial it crystallizes into an 
almost unvarying fourth foot diaeresis type. Thus, early attempts produced the 


ending Vv Vv 
delicias animi 
which shows little dactylic rhythm, and which is hardly found after the Appendix 


Vergiliana. Next we find v e. 
poena venit pedibus 


which in Tibullus and Propertius 1 supersedes the first type. The dactylic rhythm is 
halted by the clash in feet 4 and 5, but the strong caesura in the fifth foot is usually 
made less decisive by tying the two halves of the line together by epithet-noun 


| balance, as in 


sera tamen tacitis Poena venit pedibus. 
Lastly, the type y Vv 
sed pater ut gnatos diligit et generos 
finds increasing favour from Propertius 2 onwards. There are only two accents in the 
second hemistich, the first dactyl flows freely, and the effect of the clash in the second 
half of foot 5 is not obscured by any neighbouring accent. This type produces the 
same accent pattern as a tetra- or pentasyllabic ending, 


v V 
promovet Ausonium filius imperium 
difficilis causae mite patrocinium, 
and though almost discarded by Ovid? it was re-instituted by Martial. With him it 
appears as an occasional and legitimate variant of the normal disyllabic ending. 


G. A. WILKINSON. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Ex Ponto, three belong to the fourth-foot 
diaeresis type, and one, the emended Ex P. 
I. I. 66, is an unusually successful line. 


! Cf. F. Vollmer, in Gercke-Norden, Einleitung 
in die Altertumswissenschaft, I°. 8. 6, p. 14. 
2 Of the six examples of trisyllabic endings in 











THUCYDIDES, ISOCRATES, AND THE RHETORICAL 
METHOD OF COMPOSITION 


WAS Isocrates influenced by Thucydides? Wilamowitz at first suspended judgement! 
and later decided he was not,? but he did not go into the question. Attempts have 
since been made to prove close and direct influence. The question assumes greater 
interest and importance because of the immense influence of rhetoric on the writing 
of history in the fourth century and of the generally accepted tradition that Isocrates’ 
pupils included well-known historians like Ephorus, Theopompus, and the ‘Atthis’ 
writer Androtion. 

Comparison of the works of Thucydides and Isocrates shows several cases where a 
thought or aphorism in Thucydides reappears in the flowing periods of Isocratean 
prose, and at first sight the similarity, sometimes striking, suggests conscious imita- 
tion. Closer investigation, however, shows that in most of these cases the same thought 
occurs in other writers, some earlier than Thucydides, and also elsewhere in Thucy- 
dides and Isocrates. 

The following are probably the most striking instances of this similarity. Some of 
them have been previously quoted by those who have attempted to prove Thucydides’ 
influence on Isocrates; but, like many commentators on these passages, they have 
failed to realize the extent to which the same thoughts are found elsewhere and the 
reasons for this. 

(a) Thuc. 1. 69. 6 airia peéev yap didwv avipav éorw dapapravovtwy, KaTnyopia de 

€xOpav aduxnodvrwy. 
Isocr. Paneg. 130 xpi) 5€ Katnyopeiv pev Hyeta0ar Tovs emi BAGBy Tovatra A€yovtas, 
vovlereiv 5€ Tovs €7” wWdheAEia Aowdopodivras. 


Cf. De Pace 72. 


Both Thucydides and Isocrates are following a rhetorical convention which sprang 
from Prodicus’ insistence on the exact meaning of words.* Cf. Prodicus’ statement in 
Plato, Protagoras 337 b adudioBntoiar peév yap Kai dv’ edvorar of diror rots Pidrors, épiLovow 
Sé of Suddopot re Kai €xOpoi dAAjAous. Other examples in Thucydides are 2. 62. 4 and 
3. 39. 2, and in Isocrates, Bus. 4, Hel. 15, and Paneg. 176. In Thucydides, Isocrates, 
and elsewhere there are also to be found passages in which there are allusions to words 
used in their wrong meaning: cf. Thuc. 3. 82. 4; Isocr. Aveop. 20, Antid. 283, Panath. 
131; and Plato, Rep. 560 e. Such allusions probably became a conventional artifice. 


(b) Thuc. 1. 70. 6 éru 5€ trois péev cwpacw aAAoTpiwratots b7Ep Tis TOAEwWS KPAvTat. 
Isocr. Paneg. 86 wamep év aAdotpias yuyais wéAdovTes Kwodvvederv. 
Cf.. the (?) Ps. Lys. Epttaphios 24. 
(c) Thuc. 1. 84. 4 cai odk && exeivwv ws dpaprnoopevwr exew Set ras eAridas, add’ ws 
Hu@v adtav acpadrds mpovoovpevwv. 
Cf. 6. 11. 6 and 6. 23. 3. 
Isocr. De Pace 60 xpi) S€ Trovs Kai puKpa AoyilecPar Svvapevous ovK Ev Tois THY 
exOpav duapriuaa tas éAmidas exew THs owrnpias, GAN’ ev Tots abrav mpayyac 
Kat Tais avTa@v Stavoias. 
Geschichte im politischen Denken des Isokrates’, 
Philol., Suppl.-Band XXXI, Heft 4, Leipzig 


1939, Passim. 
4 Cf. Marcell. uita Thuc. 36 éelydrwoe (se. 
Oovxvdidns) . . . Kai IIpodixov tod Keiou riv en 


- a” > , 
Tots ovopacw axpiBodroyiar. 


1 Hermes, xii (1877), p. 328, n. 3. 

2 Aristoteles und Athen, i. 99. 

3 e.g. G. Mathieu, Revue de Philol. xlii (1918), 
pp. 122-9 and L. Bodin, Mélanges Gustave Glotz, 
i. 93 ff.; Werner Jaeger, Pazdeta, ili, 1945, passim, 
and G. Schmitz-Kahlmann, ‘Das Beispiel der 
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(d) Thuc. 5. 46. 1 ofiou pev yap ed €orwtwv T&v Tpaypatwv ws emi mA€iaTov apioTov 
elvar diacwoacba tiv edrpayiav, exeivois 5€ SvaTUXovoW OTL TdxLoTA evpnua 
elvar dvaxwduveicar. 

Ct. 2. 48. §. 

Isocr. Archid. 50 xpy S€ Tovs pév ed mpatrovtas THs eipHvyns éemOupetv: ev Tavrn 
yap TH KaTaoTdce. mAcioTov av Tis ypdovov Ta TrapdvTa SiadvdAdéevev> tods de 
dvoTvxobvTas TH TOAEuw Tpocexew TOV VvooV. 

Cf. Antiphon 2. 4. 9. 


(e) Thuc. 7. 77. 7 avdpes yap mAs Kai od telyn oddé vies avdpav Kevat. 

Isocr. Aveop. 13 Kaito. tas edmpayias admavres lopev Kal Tapayvyvomevas Kai 
Tapayevovoas ov Tois Teixn KadAAoTA Kai péyiota TepiBeBAnpEvois, OvSE Tois 
peta trActoTwr avOpuirrwy eis TOV adtov TémoVv avvnOpo.opevois, GAAG Tots dpiora 
Kat owhpoveorata THv avTa@v moAw Sioitxodow. 

In Thucydides and Isocrates we have here variations of a thought frequently found 
in Greek literature. Cf. Alcaeus frg. 35, 1. 10 Diehl (Bergk 23); Herodotus 8. 61; 
Aeschylus, Persae 349; Sophocles, O.T. 56-7; Lycurgus, Contra Leocr. 12. 47 ; Demo- 
sthenes, De Corona 299 ; Dio Cass. 56. 6; Plutarch, Lyc. 19. 4. 


In all these cases, where Isocrates at first appears to be imitating Thucydides, 
similar thoughts expressed in different words are to be found elsewhere in their own 
works, in those of other writers, or in both. Thucydides and Isocrates are following a 
well-established rhetorical tradition of taking old or conventional d:dvovat and express- 
ing them in their own words. The Platonic Socrates, in enumerating the achieve- 
ments and discoveries of Tisias and Gorgias, says that through the power of speech 
they disguised the new in an old form and the old in a new form (xawd te dpyaiws rd 
7 évavtia Kawv@s).! Isocrates, in describing the powers of speech, says much the same 
thing, td re wraAaia Kaas SeAOetv Kai mepi THY vewori yeyernucvwr apxaiws eizeiv.2 The 
rules of the game even allowed a writer to repeat S:dvora he had himself previously 
used, even in the same Adyos, provided they were disguised in different language. 
Referring to the Adyos of Lysias, Socrates criticizes this practice: Kai épaivero 54 por 
veaveveoOar émidetkvipevos Ws olds Te Wy TabTa érépws TE Kal érTépws A€ywv aydorépws 
cineiv apiora.? In his old age Isocrates apparently found the strain of disguising his 
previous dudvorac too much; émoras yap emi tas adras diavoias etAdpnv py Troveiv yAyo- 
pevos Ta. SednAwWpEeva KaAds ETEpws eizreiv.* Similarly in the Antidosts, also written in his 
old age, he has to apologize for quoting verbatim from his earlier works. 

Both Thucydides and Isocrates drew widely from a store of dudvovac common to all. 
A striking similarity of S:avovac in Democritus and Thucydides has been pointed out 
more than once.® More recently J. H. Finley’ has drawn attention to a large number 
of parallel passages in Euripides and Thucydides (although he does not believe that 
they need imply imitation). Even closer is the resemblance between the Panegyricus 
of Isocrates and the (?) pseudo-Lysian Epitaphios. The list could easily be extended. 

Stress has been laid on the influence of the Funeral Oration of Pericles on the 
earlier part of the Panegyricus.8 Here again expressions of Thucydides reappear in 


7 J. H. Finley, Euripides and Thucydides, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. xlix, 
1938. 

8 e.g. Werner Jaeger, Paideza, ili, 1945, p. 77: 
‘The stark lines of Thucydides’ portrayal here 
melt into the lavish curves of rhetorical decora- 
tion—and yet not so fully but that they can be 
traced everywhere, shining gracefully through 
the overlay.’ L. Bodin (Mélanges Gustave Glotz, 


' Phaedrus 267 a. 

* Paneg. 8. Both Plato and Isocr. must be 
alluding to a stock attribute of rhetoric, like, for 
example, tov r7w Adyov KpeitTw Toreiv. 

3 Phaedrus 235 a. 4 Ad Phil. 93. 

> Antid. 55-6 and 74. 

® W. R. M. Lamb, Clio Enthroned, pp. 119 ff., 


Book 1, pp. Ixvi ff. 
4599-19 G 
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other words in Isocrates: e.g. Thuc. 2. 39. 1 and Isocr. Paneg. 41 (Athens, unlike Sparta, 
welcomes foreigners) ; Thuc. 2. 38. 2 and Paneg. 42 (the products of the world find their 
way to the Piraeus) ;! Thuc. 2. 41. 1 and Paneg. 50 (Athens the instructor of Greece).? 
These come from the common store from which every eulogist of Athens drew— 
elo €xdoTois ToUTwY Adyo. TapecKevacpEevor Kai Gua ovde adTooyedialew Ta ye TOLadTa 
xaAerdv.3 In the actual treatment of the stock themes there is little similarity between 
the Funeral Speech and the Panegynicus. 

An analysis of the working methods of Isocrates and Thucydides will make this 
point clearer. Isocrates’ views on borrowing and on literary composition in general 
can be gathered from his works. Despite his protests that he borrowed nothing from 
others (e.g. Ad Phil. 94 r&v 8 dAAotpiwv oddév av mpoode€aipny wWorep odd’ ev TH Traped- 
Oovre ypovw), his statements are contradicted elsewhere in his own writings. His real 
practice is described in Ad. Nic. 41 aAda yap ovdk ev trois Adyos xpy TovTOs CynTreEiv Tas 
KawoTntas . . . GAN’ wyeio8ar Totrov yapieotaTov, ds av Ta SieoTrappévwv ev Tais TeV 
dAAwv Siavoiats abpoica ta mAciora SuvnbH Kai dpdoar KdAAwoTa Trepi adtav. Elsewhere 
Isocrates describes the methods by which a Adyos should be composed, e.g. Ep. ad 
Tas. fil. 8. ‘I am accustomed to tell my students that the first point to consider is the 
scope of the composition as a whole and of its parts. When we have discovered this 
and settled it accurately, I tell them we must look for the iééac by means of which the 
composition we have planned will be worked out and completed.’ Compare also 
Contra Soph. 16 aAXa Kai trois évOvpnpact mperdovtws OAov Tov Adyov KaTaTroiKtAat Kat Tois 
évépacw edpvOuws Kal povoikds eimeitv. I think Hubbel‘ is right in taking idéax in 
E>. ad Ias. fil. 8 and in the beginning of Contra Soph. 16 to be a wide term including 
not only the oyjpara A€fews but also the thought-elements or ideas which go to make 
a Adyos. They would then include both the d:avoras in Ad Nic. 41 and the evOvpypara 
in Contra Soph. 16. 

Most thoughts and ideas in Isocrates’ writings are to be found in more than one 
other writer. Thoughts and ideas were the raw materials of the rhetoricians, the 
iSéac out of which a Adyos was composed. It is easy to learn these ié€a, says Isocrates, 
if one goes to a good teacher, but their selection, arrangement, and expression need 
hard work and an imaginative mind.’ Aristotle says that Gorgias made his pupils 
learn set speeches by heart,® and the above passage suggests that later rhetorical 
teachers followed the same practice. A vast number of these iSéa: must have been in 
general use by Isocrates’ time. 

In the Panegyricus Isocrates makes his working methods particularly clear. He 
first decides on the general scope of his Adyos: ri 7@ Adyw Kal Tois Tob Adyou pépect 
Suampaxréov é€ori,”? which, in the case of the Panegyricus, is éxeivous rods Adyous Cnreiv 
olrwes Tw 7OAn TovTW TEiaovow icopoiphoa mpos GAAyjAas.2 He then decides on the 
iSéac by which the Adyos will be worked out.? These include the stock-themes for 
the glorification of Athens (the Athenians an indigenous people, the Adrastus legend, the 
victory of Marathon, etc.). He finds little scope for new themes as they have already 
been used on several occasions by the ablest speakers at the public funerals,® therefore 
he has to rely on novelty of diction and rhetorical devices." 
pp. 67-72, where he analyses repeated (Séa: in 
Isocrates, is unnecessarily elaborate. Isocrates 
in these is merely following the convention for 
which Socrates criticized Lysias, i.e. for ravra 
érépws TE Kal érépws A€ywv. 

5 Contra Soph. 16. 

6 Soph. El. 34. 183536. 
7 Ep. ad Ias. fil. 8. 

8 Paneg. 17. 

9 Paneg. 74. 


i. 93 ff.) considers the earlier part of the Pane- 
gyricus to be closely modelled both on the 
Funeral Oration of Pericles and the speech of the 
Athenian ambassadors at Sparta (Thuc. 1. 73 ff.). 

I Cf. Antid. 295 and Pseudo-Xen. Ath. Resp. 
SF 2 Cf. Plato, Menex. 241 c. 

3 Plato, Menex. 235 d. 

4 H. M. Hubbel, The Influence of Isocrates on 
Cicero, Dionysius and Aristides, Yale Univ. 


Press 1913, p. 7. However, Hubbel’s appendix, 10 Paneg. 8. 
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This does not mean that the works of Isocrates have no serious political, ethical, 
or educational purpose. Most of them certainly have, even the émdeifers. But once he 
has decided on the ‘general scope of the whole and the parts’ the rest is largely selection, 
arrangement, expression, etc., of the communal idé€au. 

Thucydides is more reluctant to reveal the inside of his workshop, and a less direct 
approach is necessary. In 5. 26 he has what appears to be a second introduction to the 
History. The rest of this book, like Book 8, has no speeches of the usual Thucydidean 
type. For these and other reasons some have thought that part of Book 5, and Book 8, 
represent unrevised additions to the History. Although we find none of the usual 
Thucydidean speeches in these sections, there are short passages giving the gist of 
speeches actually made: for example, in 5. 27. 2 we have words which might normally be 
supposed to be leading up to a Thucydidean speech: xai of weév dAdo éx” oixov amAdOov, 
Kopivétot 5€ €s Apyos tpamrdépuevor mp@rov Adyous Towbvrat mpds Twas Tav ev TéAreu SvTwY 
‘Apyetwv. But instead this is followed by the words «is yp and the gist of their speech 
in oratio obliqua. The narrative then continues kai of wév KopivOcor diddEavres tadra 
avexwpnoav ex oikov. Similarly in 5. 30 we have the outlines of the Spartan ambassa- 
dors’ speech at Corinth and the reply of the Corinthians, all in one chapter. 

In a famous passage Thucydides discusses the composition of his speeches. It was 
difficult, he says, for him and his informants to remember the exact words, ds 8 av 
€00KOUV [LOL EKAOTOL TEpL TOV alet TapdvTwY Ta SéovTa padtoT’ eizretv exouevyy OTL eyy’TaTa 
tis Evprraons yrwuns Tav adnbds rAexPevrwv, ovTws eipynrat.’ It is reasonable to suppose 
that in the skeleton outlines in Book 5 mentioned above we have % évpzaca yun rev 
adnfas AexPevrwv, which would be expanded in the finished Thucydidean speech by 
what Thucydides himself conceived to be demanded of the speakers on the various 
occasions (1.e. ws 8 av éddxovv jLoe KTA.). This interpretation removes some of the 
difficulties which commentators have found in this passage regarding Thucydides’ 
objectivity or lack of objectivity. Thucydides uses the same methods in discovering 
the gist of what was actually said as he does in discovering the exact truth about his- 
torical events (22. 2). In the case of the speeches he can only get at the gist because it 
is difficult to remember the exact words. So far Thucydides is ‘objective’. He then 
expands this by his own conception of what was demanded by the various occasions. 
It is here that he begins to be ‘subjective’.? 

The third element which goes to make the finished speech is rhetoric with all its 
fireworks and displays. Apart from the more obvious rhetorical effects there is another 
characteristic. The modern reader is struck by the number of commonplaces which 
contrast with the general depth of thought. A passage in the seventh book does much 
to explain this. As disaster approaches the Athenians in Sicily, Nicias addresses his 
officers and makes a number of commonplace appeals which Thucydides enumerates. 
The passage then continues dAda te A€ywv doa ev TH TovwovTw Hdn TOD Kapow dvTeEs 
avOpwrot od mpos TO Soxeiv Tur apxatodoyeiv duAakdpevor eizrovev av, Kal dep amavTwv 
mapamAnow €s Te yuvaikas Kai maidas Kai Jeovs matpwous mpodepdpeva, GAN’ ei TH 
tapovon exmrAnter whéAyia vouilovres emBodvrar. The real meaning of this passage has 
been generally misunderstood, or only half understood, because translators and 
commentators have failed to realize the implications of apyasoAoyeiv and trapamAnjora.* 
L. and S. (Jones) translates the former (with specific reference to this passage) ‘discuss 


3 


+ The point here is the meaning, not the 
syntax, of the passage. The syntax is irregular, 
assertion that Thucydides makes no claim to judged by the standards of Lysias or Isocrates, 
Objective accuracy in the speeches (A. W. but not unduly so for Thucydidean Greek, and 
Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides, Book I, it has been satisfactorily explained by editors. 


1945). 


* 3. 23. 
2 I agree with Gomme’s comment on this 
passage in which he criticizes Grosskinsky’s 
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antiquities or things out of date’.' Nearly all translations are on these lines.? This 
misses the point and often leads to a mistranslation of wapazAjo.2 The mean- 
ing must be ‘saying other things which men would say at such a time without 
caring whether they are thought to be speaking 1” an old way, references to women, 
etc., which (sc. when men are in such a plight) are employed in every contingency 
in much the same form ...’,1.e. apyavoAoyetv = apxaia dpyaiws A€yew, not as Gorgias 
taught ‘ waAaia Kawds dueAOciv’, and wapazAjov = spotws, not, as Socrates said of 
Lysias’ speech, ‘ €répws te kai €répws’. For Thucydides is not merely saying that 
Nicias used commonplaces, but that in the stress of the moment (like Isocrates when 
handicapped by old age) he failed to disguise them in appropriate language (i.e. 
KadA@s €Tépws etzreiv*). The very commonplaces he quotes are found again and again, 
differently expressed, in Thucydides’ own works and in those of other writers in- 
fluenced by rhetoric. For example, compare kai ris ev adr avemutaKrou maaw és tiv 
diacrav e€ovaias with 2. 37. 2. The others are found too frequently in rhetorical writers 
of this period to need comment. 

The above analysis should show that, while the aims and methods of Thucydides 
and Isocrates are entirely different, there is bound to be similarity between 
Thucydides, Isocrates, and anyone else who writes in the rhetorical manner. When 
Thucydides writes less rhetorically, i.e. in his narrative, resemblance to Isocrates is 
correspondingly less. For there is little to suggest that Isocrates used Thucydides as 
a source for historical fact.5 Isocrates’ treatment of the past history of Athens is purely 
rhetorical. Accuracy and even consistency are sacrificed to support an argument. 
Legend and known history are mixed together indiscriminately. Two blots on 
Athenian history, the enslavement of Melos (Thuc. 5. 84-116) and the subjection of 
Scione (Thuc. 4. 120-30 and 5. 32), are in Isocr. Paneg. too ff. glossed over to vindicate 
Athenian rule. In Isocr. De Pace 77 Pericles’ policy of keeping the defensive on land 
and engaging the enemy only at sea, as described in the second book of Thucydides, is 
distorted to prove Athenian degeneracy at that time. In Panath. 172 he frankly 
confesses that he is giving a different version of the help given by Theseus to Adrastus 
from his earlier version (Paneg. 58 and Helen 31), perhaps because he considered the 
political situation called for friendlier relations with Thebes. Where Thucydides gives 
precise numbers, Isocrates prefers round numbers, e.g. Thuc. 2. 13. 3 refers to 9,700 
talents stored in the Acropolis; Isocrates in De Pace 69 and Antid. 234 refers to 
10,000 talents. Historical events are the real stuff of Thucydides’ work. In Isocrates, 
references to past history, like the evOvyynuara and dudvorac mentioned above, belong 
to the iSéac which go to make up a Adyos, and which may easily be learnt if one goes to 
a good teacher.® There is no reason to suppose that Isocrates got these direct from 
Thucydides. 

Whether Isocrates came more generally under the influence of Thucydides is 
naturally more difficult to say. He was probably well read, and although he mentions 
the writing of history as one of the activities he had chosen not to pursue himself, he 
regarded it as a praiseworthy occupation’ and inspired his pupils to engage in it. 





! This word appears to have escaped revision Book 7, Macmillan, 1910), etc. 
in L. and S. (Jones). fcropia apyaodoyoupevyn 3 e.g. ‘what does duty on all occasions to the 
in Dion. Hal. Rom. Ant. 1. 74. 2 is translated same effect’ (Marchant), ‘nearly the same which’ 
‘history treated in an antiquarian manner’, (Jowett’s commentary, 1881; his translation, 
which at first sight supports the meaning I 1881 and goo, disregards the word). 
think it has in this passage of Thucydides (v. 4 Isocr. Ad Phil. 93 (v. supra). 
infra). But this is misleading; ior. apy. here 5 The historical parallels drawn by G. Mathieu, 


merely means ‘ancient history’. For the mean- Revue de Philol. xlii (1918), pp. 122 ff., seem to me 
very unconvincing. 

© Contra Soph. 16. 

7 Panath., 1. 


ing given below cf. Lucian, Lexiph. 15. 
2 e.g. ‘Obsoleta dicere’ (Poppo-Stahl), ‘talk 
commonplaces’ (Marchant in his edition of 
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When he exhorts the young King Nicocles to study history, av yap 7a 7apeAndAvbora 
prnpovevns, apewov trepi Tav weAAdvtwv BovAedoer,' possibly, as Werner Jaeger suggests, 
he may have been influenced by Thucydides 1. 22, possibly, to quote Jaeger’s words, 
‘here for the first time historical writing begins to influence political thought and the 
general culture of the whole era’ ;? but here again it is far more likely that we merely 
have a rhetorical commonplace. Several other authors say much the same thing in 
other words ;3 so does Isocrates himself elsewhere in his works.* 

To trace similarity between two authors who follow the same rhetorical conven- 
tions is not difficult.5 To prove that one was directly influenced by the other is 
almost impossible.® This is particularly true of writers like Thucydides and Isocrates, 
but to a lesser extent it is true of Greek literature as a whole. For in this, as in other 
ways, the rhetoricians and their pupils laid emphasis on what was already a character- 
istic of Greek literature. Greek writers in general were not afraid of the trite and the 
commonplace, but they were very much concerned with the form in which it was 


expressed. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


1 Ad Nic. 35. 

2 Patdeia, ill, 1945, p. 101. 

3 eg. Soph. O.T. 915-16; Andocides 3. 2; 
Lysias 25. 23; Aristotle, Rhet. 1368440; Polybius 
12. 25°6. 

* Archid. 59, Paneg. 141, Ad Dem. 34. 

5 Or indeed between any two authors what- 
soever if one uses the methods of G. Schmitz- 
Kahlmann ; e.g. pp. 13-14, op. cit., she sees the 
influence of Thucydides and his conception of 
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airia behind a perfectly innocent remark of 
Isocrates in De Pace tot, xpy 5€ ras airias 


> / > _ 7 _ b , > 4 
Emipepery ov Tots KaKois Tots emytyvopevots, adAa 


TOis MPWTOLS THY GuapTnuatwv. 

© H. Gomperz, Sophistik und Rhetorik, 1912, 
pp. 9-11 gives a good example of the dangers of 
such research. From a comparison of supposedly 
parallel passages the influence of one writer on 
another is, quite unjustifiably, deduced, and 
this deduction is used to support further theories. 











WAS THE NERONIA A FREAK FESTIVAL? 


I 


IN A.D. 60 Nero instituted at Rome a guinquennale certamen which he called Neronia, 
It was in three sections—athletics, chariot-racing, and music (which included singing, 
and recitations in prose and verse)—after a Greek model.! This model would be that 
of the Pythian rather than of the Olympic Games, for at the latter there was no 
regular musical contest ;* though perhaps Nero got his immediate inspiration from 
the Augustalia at Naples, which was an athletic and musical festival of a religious 
nature.? 

According to Tacitus* the second performance of the Neronza occurred in A.D. 65, 
and from this the inference has been made that it was intended to be a five-yearly 
festival, to celebrate the guinquennza of the reign: this, for example, is the view taken 
in Pauly—Wissowa s.v. ‘Neronia’ 2 (Nero ‘verband damit [i.e. the five-year period of 
the old Roman lustrum—comparing Tac. Amn. 16. 4 lustrali certamine] die Feier der 
Quinquennalien und Decennalien seines Regierungsantritts’). 

An obvious objection to this view is that 60 is the wrong year for Nero to celebrate 
the quinquennial anniversary of his accession to power, which happened in A.D. 54. 
But there are graver objections. A Roman (or a Greek) religious festival which was 
held every five years would be an oddity indeed ; and the Latin which described such 
a festival as guinquennalis would be equally odd. Quinquennalis, like the Greek 
mevreTnpixos, means for us ‘four-yearly’, because the ancient system of reckoning, as 
is well known, included both the first and last termini, whereas ours includes only the 
last. Speaking of the four-yearly Olympic festival Cicero says ‘Elius Hippias, cum 
Olympiam venisset maxima illa guinquennali celebritate ludorum’, etc.5 The Agon 
Capitolinus founded by Domitian, which was certainly held every four years,° is 
called by Suetonius’ guinquennale certamen, as also is the festival of the Augustalia 
at Naples,® which Strabo® says was zevrernpixds. 

No support for a different meaning of the adjective in the case of the Nerontza can 
be adduced from Tacitus’ use of /ustralis by way of variation: for the /ustrum covered 
originally a four-yearly rather than a five-yearly period (Censor. 18. 13: ‘idem tempus 
anni magni [i.e. the Pentaeteris or Olympiad] Romanis fuit, quod lustrum appellabant, 
ita quidem a Servio Tullio institutum, ut quinto quoque anno censu civium habito 
lustrum conderetur.’ Cf. Varro, L.L. 6. 11: ‘lustrum nominatum tempus quinquennale 
a luendo, id est solvendo, quod quinto quoque anno vectigalia et ultro tributa per 
censores persolvebantur’.) There is no necessity here to indulge in speculations as to 
the exact period of the lustrvum: it will suffice if I have shown that it did not carry the 
precise connotation of a five-yearly period; that, in short, /wstralis need be nothing 
more than a synonym for guinquennalis.'© 

That the ancient system of reckoning did lead to confusion cannot be denied. The 
fact that games, for example, which were held every four years were called ud 
guinquennales induced men to think of the period between them as a quinquennium ; 
just as the fact that a dustratio held by the censors was due quinto quoque anno led them 
to think of a lustrum as a term of five years. Thus Ovid!! can write ‘in Scythia nobis 
quinquennis Olympias acta est : iam tempus lustri transit in alterius’. Here we may 


1 Tac. Ann. 14. 20; Suet. Nero 12. 3. 4 Ann. 16. 4-5. 5 De Or. 3. 127. 
2 Ibid. 23. 1; ps.-Lucian, Nero 2. © Censor. 18. 4 and 15. 7 Dom. 4. 4. 
3 Strabo, v. 246. For the religious nature of the 8 Aug. 98. 5. 9 c, 246. 


10 Cf, Paul. ex. Fest. s.v. ‘lustra’. 
11 Pont. 4. 6. 5-6. 


Neronta cf. Tac. Ann. 14. 21: ‘pantomimi certa- 
minibus sacris prohibebantur.’ 
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be confident that he is thinking of both the lustrum and the Olympiad as terms of 
five years: for in T7ist. 4. 10. 95-8, where he states that he had lived for ten Olympiads 
when he was exiled, he must be treating the Olympiad as a five-year period.' Statius 
likewise can refer to the four-yearly Augustalia of his native Naples as patrit quin- 
quennia lustri,? or as Capitolinis quinquennia proxima lusiris,3 ‘the quinquennial 
contest second only to the Capitoline festival’ (the four-yearly Agon Capitolinus of 
Domitian). So too Tacitus calls the period between the festivals of the Neronia a 
quinguenntum* or a lustrum.$ 

This idiosyncrasy of reckoning, where an adjective could so easily entrap the 
unwary, is noticed by Censorinus,® whose words, as they also suggest the reason why 
we should not expect to find ancient festivals recurring at intervals of five years, are 
worth quoting in full: ‘veteres in Graecia civitates cum animadverterent, dum sol 
annuo cursu orbem suum circumit, lunam novam interdum tridecies exoriri idque 
saepe alternis fieri, arbitrati sunt lunares duodecim menses et dimidiatum ad annum 
naturalem convenire. itaque annos civiles sic statuerunt, ut intercalando facerent 
alternos duodecim mensium, alternos tredecim, utrumque annum separatim verten- 
tem, iunctos ambo annum magnum vocantes. idque tempus trieterida appellabant, 
quod tertio quoque anno intercalabatur, quamvis biennii circuitus et re vera dieteris 
esset: unde mysteria, quae Libero alternis fiunt annis, trieterica a poetis dicuntur. 
postea cognito errore hoc tempus duplicarunt et tetraeterida fecerunt : sed eam, quod 
quinto quoque anno redibat, pentaeterida nominabant.’ Censorinus was writing this 
in A.D. 238; in view of his objection that the true length of a irieteris and a pentaeteris 
was two and four years respectively, it is interesting to find the word rerpaernpis used 
of an dywv wevrernpixds in an inscription of the time of Commodus.’ I suspect too that 
Julian® is applying the word rerpaernpixds to a festival (the Heltaia) which in classical 
Greek would be called zevrernpixés. 


IT 


Having said so much on the meaning of the words quinquennalis and quinquennium 
I should make it clear that it is not my intention to contradict Tacitus when he says 
that the events he records in Amn. 16. 2 ff. occurred in A.D. 65 (i.e. in the consulship of 
Nerva and Vestinus—Awn. 15. 48). What I do dispute is the view that they ought to 
have occurred in that year by the terms, as it were, of the Neronia;*I believe that 
Nero intended, when he instituted his festival, that it should next be held in 64, after 
that in 68, and so on at four-yearly intervals like any other guinquennale certamen ; and 
that it had nothing to do with quinquennial or decennial anniversaries of his accession. 

Against its celebration in 64 the argument has been adduced (in Pauly—Wissowa) 
(a) that it could hardly have been held with propriety after the great fire in Rome in 
July of that year, and (0) that if it had been held before the fire it should have been 


highly ; and I am gratified to find that Professor 
F. Haverfield has suggested this possibility in 
J.R.S., vol. i, p. 178, as an alternative to the 
interpretation ‘any five years of Nero’. I do not 
see how this last can possibly be right, as it 
would be foisting a most monstrous untruth on 
to Trajan: no one could soberly claim that the 
reigns of all other emperors fell far behind any 
five years of Nero (‘procul differre cunctos prin- 
cipes Neronis quinquennio’). See also J. G. C. 


Anderson in the above-named /.R.S., pp. 173 ff. 


! He was born in 43 B.C. (T7ist. 4. 10. 5-6) and 
certainly did not arrive in Tomi before A.D. 9 
(Pont. 4. 6. 16 refers to the death of Augustus, 
and he says in Il. 5-6 quoted above that he had 
just completed (at most) five years’ exile). 

2 Silv. 2. 2. 6. 

3 Ibid. 3. 5. 92; and cf. 5. 3. 113. 

+ Ann. 14. 21: ‘laetitiae magis quam lasciviae 
dari paucas totius quinquennii noctes.’ 

5 Ibid. 16. 2: ‘forte quinquennale ludicrum 
secundo lustro celebrabatur.’ I cannot help 


thinking that this quinguennium between the © 18. 2-3. 

two Neronia is the much-debated quinquennium 7 C.1.G. 2741. The same festival is called 
Neronis which Trajan, as reported by Aurelius evrernpixds in C.I.G. 2759. 

Victor (Caes. 5. 2; cf. Epit. 5. 2-5), praised so 8 Or. 4. 155 B. 
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celebrated for a third time in 68; but of such a celebration we hear nothing. But (a), 
however plausible in itself, can certainly not be a proof that the Neroniza was not 
originally intended to be a four-yearly festival: when Nero instituted it in 60 he could 
not have known that the fire was going to interfere with a performance in 64, and so 
decided to make it five-yearly. The most that this line of argument can do is to sug- 
gest a good reason why the second performance should have been postponed from 
64 to 65. As for (6), it would not apply if the festival was due in June or early July 
(that is, after Nero’s death in 68, but before the fourth anniversary of the fire) ; and I 
believe in addition that there are traces of preparations for its celebration in 68, as I 
hope to show later (in § ITT). 

Now there is a passage in Suetonius! which has been overlooked or dismissed as an 
error on the part of its author but which, in fact, may provide a clue to the whole 
mystery. In the previous chapter Suetonius has been giving a brief history of the 
emperor's progress in his singing lessons, a history which is very misleading from the 
aspect of chronology, as it gives the impression that only a short time elapsed between 
Nero’s taking up singing soon after his accession and his first appearance in public. 
The gist of this account? is as follows: ‘statim ut imperium adeptus est, Terpnum 
citharoedum .. . arcessiit . . . et ipse med*tari exercerique coepit . . . donec blandiente 
profectu ... prodire in scaenam concupiit .. . et prodit Neapoli primum ‘ac ne con- 
Cusso quidem repente motu terrae theatro ante cantare destitit, quam incohatum 
absolveret nomon.’ In point of fact this appearance at Naples was in 64: Tacitus 
writes :* ‘C. Laecanio M. Licinio consulibus acriore in dies cupidine adigebatur Nero 
promiscas scaenas frequentandi : nam adhuc per domum aut hortos cecinerat Iuvenali- 
bus ludis, quos ut parum celebres et tantae voci angustos spernebat. non tamen 
Romae incipere ausus Neapolim quasi Graecam urbem delegit.’ Then in the next 
chapter Tacitus tells how, after the show was over and everyone had left, the theatre 
collapsed. This is clearly the result of the earthquake which shook the building during 
Nero's performance, in Suetonius’ account. 

Suetonius now continues :5 ‘cum magni aestimaret cantare etiam Romae, Neroneum 
agona ante praestitutam diem revocavit flagitantibusque cunctis caelestem vocem... 
sine mora nomen suum in albo profitentium citharoedorum iussit ascribi sorticulaque 
in urnam cum ceteris demissa intravit ordine suo. . . utque constitit . . . Niobam se 
cantaturum per Cluvium Rufum consularem pronuntiavit et in horam fere decimam 
perseveravit coronamque eam et reliquam certaminis partem in annum sequentem 
distulit, ut saepius canendi occasio esset.’ According to this account, then, Nero, 
flushed with his success on the stage at Naples, and eager to repeat it at Rome, 
decided to hold the second Neronia before the date on which it was due. As soon as he 
had gratified his wish, however, and given the eager Roman public a taste of his 
artistry, with the capriciousness for which he was noted he postponed all the remainder 
of the festival till the next year, not even taking the prize for singing which he had 
already merited. (It will be remembered that when he visited Greece all the various 
Greek festivals had to be crammed into that one year, irrespective of when they were 
really due, in order that the emperor might take part in them.® Nero was not puncti- 
lious over such things.) ‘ 

Now Suetonius in this passage cannot possibly be referring to the same events as 
Tacitus narrates in his account of the second Neronta, in Ann. 16. 4-5. In the first 
place, in Suetonius nothing happens except a contest of citharoed1, whereas in Tacitus 
Nero recites a poem on the stage,’ and there is also a rhetorical competition,® in addi- 
tion to singing in which Nero takes part®—in other words, a full musicus agon. In the 
second place, whereas the words of Suetonius imply that it was all over in one day, 


2 Ibid. 20. 1-2. 6 Ibid. 23. 1. 
4 Ann. 15. 33- 8 Ibid. 16. 2. 9 Ibid. 16. 4. 


5 Nero 21. I. 
7 Ann. 16. 4. 


t Nero 21. 1-2. 
3 Cf. ibid. 25. 1. 
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Tacitus speaks of it as lasting several.’ Thirdly, nothing is said by Tacitus of any 
postponement of the festival or part of it until the next year. What we have in Tacitus 
is an account of the celebration which Suetonius says was postponed ‘until the follow- 
ing year —that is, from 64 to 65. Tacitus or his authority has passed over the first 
instalment of the Nevonza in 64 (which Suetonius relates), perhaps because very little 
happened then, and has concentrated on the full-dress, but postponed, second 
instalment. 

It must then be granted, I think, that there was a celebration of the Neronza in 
64; but in itself this does not prove that it ought to have been held in that year, for, 
as Suetonius says, this celebration occurred before the due date (ante praestitutam 
diem)—but whether a week before or a year before he does not say. If Nero was 
holding in 64 a festival which was not due until 65 one might have expected Suetonius 
to say ante praestitutum annum, but I do not think this can be pressed very far. On 
the other hand, why was the festival postponed until the following year? If Nero sang 
at Rome immediately after singing at Naples, as Suetonius implies, then he must have 
done so before the great fire at Rome in July 64 (Tacitus places the fire some time 
after the emperor's recital at Naples, the abortive start of a journey to Greece, and 
several other incidents intervening in his narrative) ;? and there seems no reason why 
a festival, held before it was due, should then be postponed for at least six months 
into the next year—unless it was merely being postponed until it was really due. That 
the postponement for so long was a deliberate decision of Nero is implied by the 
words ‘. .. in annum sequentem distulit . .. quod cum tardum videretur, non cessavit 
identidem se publicare’.s The clause quod cum tardum videretur proves this: the 
interval could not have seemed too long unless its duration had already been decided. 

I have just remarked that the Tacitean and Suetonian accounts appear to differ 
as to what happened immediately after the Naples appearance. Suetonius implies 
that Nero returned to Rome and sang there at the Neronza, whereas Tacitus says that 
he journeyed east, with the intention of crossing to Greece and performing there. He 
got as far as Beneventum, but then, for reasons unknown, returned to Rome, with the 
idea of undertaking a journey to Egypt and the Eastern provinces, which was also 
abandoned.* I suggest that the reason for postponing the remainder of the Neronia 
for so long is to be found in one or other of these proposed journeys. If Suetonius is to 
be understood as meaning that the emperor returned from Naples to Rome immediately, 
then perhaps Nero felt, with characteristic impatience, that after winning approval 
from Neapolitans and Romans he could not delay displaying his powers to those 
Greeks whose aesthetic perception and whose appraisal of his own talents were 
unique.5 He therefore interrupted the Neronta then and there, and, having postponed 
the rest of it for a time proportionate to his probable absence, departed for Greece. 

The objection to this reconstruction is that it does violence to the motive ascribed 
by Tacitus for the decision of Nero to go to Greece. Nero, he says, chose Naples for 
his first public appearance on the stage because it was a Greek city; he thought that 
this would be a suitable prelude to his visit to Greece, where those prizes that carried 
most weight in men’s eyes were to be won. If he returned with these he might expect 
the Romans to listen to his performances with a greater interest and respect.® It 


' Ann. 16. 5: ‘alios, dum diem noctemque _ sed etiam familiaribus epulis interponeret. a 
sedilibus continuant, morbo exitiabili correptos.’ quibusdam ex his rogatus ut cantaret super 

2 Ibid. 15. 34-8. 3 Suet. Nero 21. 2. cenam, exceptusque effusius, solos scire audire 

* Ann. 15. 35-6. Graecos solosque se et studiis suis dignos ait.’ 

5 Cf. Suet. Nero 22. 3: ‘instituerant civitates 6 Ann. 15. 33: ‘non tamen Romae incipere 
[sc. Achaicae], apud quas musici agones edi ausus Neapolim quasi Graecam urbem delegit : 
solent, omnes citharoedorum coronas ad ipsum inde initium fore ut transgressus in Achaiam 
mittere. eas adeo grate accipiebat, ut legatos, insignesque et antiquitus sacras coronas adeptus 
qui pertulissent, non modo primos admitteret, maiore fama studia civium eliceret.’ 
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might be replied that motives adduced by historians, and by Tacitus in particular, 
should be treated with reserve: but here there is nothing intrinsically improbable in 
the assumption that Nero himself announced this as his motive. He must have been 
aware of the irrational objections of his fellow Romans to the appearance of high-born 
citizens on the public stage: these objections might be silenced, and a triumph won 
for art, if his performance in Rome were backed by the approbation of Greece, the 
consummate and acknowledged judge of quality in these matters, where he could be 
sure of a favourable reception. Even if Nero himself did not state his motive, and it 
is a deduction by Tacitus or his authority, the premise for such a deduction must be 
that Nero did not return to Rome immediately from Naples and sing, but proceeded 
directly to Beneventum. It is of course possible that Nero did return to Rome from 
Naples and hold the Neronza before starting for Greece ; but that Tacitus’ source did 
not mention this; and from the impression that he gained as a result, that Nero 
travelled east directly from Naples, Tacitus himself deduced this motive. 

Even if Tacitus is right, and Nero did not return to Rome from Naples but from 
Beneventum, a reason can still be found for the long postponement of the Neronia in 
the proposed journey to Egypt. Why Nero should have suddenly stopped the cele- 
bration of his festival and decided to go there can only be conjectured: but the picture 
of his mind during the whole of this time (one might say, the whole of his reign) is one 
of sudden enthusiasms followed by vacillation. On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that it was the eastern rather than the Greek tour that caused the Neronza to be 
postponed for so long. Although the journey never happened, I take it that the reason 
why Nero did not change his mind again and carry on with the festival earlier than he 
had previously determined was the fire at Rome and its aftermath. 

Another, but less serious, objection might be made to my reconciliation of Tac. 
Ann. 16. 4 with Suet. Nero 21. 1-2 on the ground that Nero is said (by Tacitus) to have 
sung at the second instalment in 65, though he had already done so at the first in 64 
(Suetonius). But Suetonius himself gives as Nero’s reason for postponing the festival 
and refusing to take the prize then and there the opportunity it would offer him of 
singing again. This probably is an inference, but it must have been inferred from the 
fact that Nero did sing again at the second instalment. (That it is not an inference 
from the public performances which the emperor gave between the two instalments is 
clear, because Suetonius mentions these as an afterthought.’) 

To summarize briefly the conclusions reached so far: the adjective guinguennalis 
which characterizes the festival Neronia is elsewhere applied to events which take 
place four-yearly ; so that, since the first Neronza occurred in A.D. 60, we should expect 
the second in 64; Tacitus, however, mentions the second celebration in 65, but 
Suetonius says that Nero celebrated the second Nevonza in 64, though before the 
appointed day, and postponed most of the festival, after holding the contest of 
citharoedt only, until the next year: Tacitus therefore appears to be recounting this 
postponed celebration under the year 65 ; it is probable that the premature celebration 
in 64 took place before the great fire in July and it is suggested that Nero’s reason for 
postponing the rest of it for so long was his intended journey to Egypt (or possibly 
Greece), which would have entailed his absence for a considerable time ; though this 
journey was cancelled the second instalment of the festival was still not held in 64 
because of the fire and its consequences. I submit that the words ante praestitutam 
diem in Suetonius mean that Nero brought forward his festival by a few weeks or a few 
months at the most, and not that it was brought forward into the wrong year ; that 
the praestituta dies was some time in 64. 

Let us assume that the second Neronia would fall due in the latter part of July 
A.D. 64: then we might reconstruct the sequence of events roughly thus. 

1 Nero 21. 2. 
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May A.D. 64: Nero sings in public for the first time at Naples. From there he 
travels east to cross to Greece, where he intends to compete in the various musici 
agones before his appearance on the Roman stage. But for some reason he abandons 
the idea before he leaves Italy, and decides to sing at Rome immediately instead. 

June: Nero returns to Rome and, in order to give himself an excuse for performing, 
decides to hold the second Neronia immediately. He takes part in the contest of 
citharoedi, but then changes his mind again, postpones the rest of the festival until 65, 
and announces his intention of touring Egypt and the eastern provinces. Preparations 
for his journey are begun. 

July: At the last minute he abandons the eastern tour also.' The incidents told by 
Tacitus in Amn. 15. 37 take place. Nero goes to Antium.? On the 1oth the fire of 
Rome breaks out, and the rest of the year is occupied in planning the rebuilding of the 
destroyed parts of the city, etc.3 (I reiterate that this is only a tentative reconstruc- 
tion of the chronology of this period, and I make no special claims for it.) 

But would Nero have decided to absent himself for what must prove to be a long 
time in Greece in 64 if the second Neronta was due to be celebrated later in that year? 
I think it is perfectly possible. It must be remembered that Nero, though present, 
had not taken an active part himself in the first Neronia in 60. It is true that all the 
prizes in the musicus agon were ceded to him out of deference or fear, but he had not 
himself competed.* Similarly there is no reason to suppose that Nero had any inten- 
tions of competing at the second Nervonia in person until almost the last minute. His 
mere presence was not indispensable to the celebration. 


Ill 


The linguistic and literary evidence for the years when the Neronza should fall due 
is, in my opinion, supported by the evidence of coinage. A considerable series of 
semisses in copper and orichalcum was issued to celebrate the holding of the festival.5 
These semtsses are unfortunately not dated, but can be made to yield some interesting 
information. It is suggested in The Roman Imperial Coinage® that the copper issue 
was connected with the first celebration, the orichalcum with the second; the latter 
suggestion appears to be certain, as the issue of orichalcum asses and semisses lasted 
only about two years (A.D. 64-6 approximately) ;7 but I hope to show that there is a 
more probable alternative to the former. 

The reverse type of the Neronta series is a gaming table, with the legend 
CERTAMEN.QVINQVENNALE.ROMAE.CONSTITVTVYM variously abbreviated. 
The series can be divided into four main classes: 


i. Copper. With S.C. on reverse. Obverse: bare head of Nero; legend NERO. 


selves by a touching gesture handed them over 
to Nero; whereas the judges decided that none 
of the competitors in the section for citharoedi 
were up to the emperor’s standard, and them- 
selves awarded the prize to him, although he had 
not competed, on the strength of his previous 
performances at the Juvenalia and other semi- 
private exhibitions—cf. Dio’s words on this: 7év 
pévro. otédavov tov tav KiBapwddv avi éAafe, 
mavrwv ws Kai avatiwv Tis vikns exBAnbévrwr. The 
distinction does not mean that Nero himself 
competed among the citharoedt. 

5 See Mattingly and Sydenham, The Roman 
Imperial Coinage, vol. 1, pp. 171-4. 

© Tbid., p. 171, n. 3. 

7 Ibid., p. 138. 


' Nero, 19. 1: ‘ipso profectionis die destitit.’ 

2 Tac. Ann. 15. 39. 3 Ibid. 15. 42 ff. 

4 Suet. Nero 12. 3; Tac. Ann. 14. 21; Dio Cass. 
61, 21. 2 in conjunction with Tac. Ann. 15. 33 
(cf. 14. 15); Suet. Nero 20. 2. I take it that the 
different expressions used by Suetonius of the 
award of the prizes for prose and verse composi- 
tion on the one hand and the cithara on the other 
(Nero 12. 3: ‘in orchestram senatumque de- 
scendit et orationis quidem carminisque Latini 
coronam, de qua honestissimus quisque con- 
tenderat, ipsorum consensu sibi recepit, citharae 
autem a iudicibus ad se delatam adoravit ferrique 
ad Augusti statuam iussit’) mean that the judges 
awarded the prizes for prose and verse to certain 
of the competitors, but that the winners them- 
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(CLAVDIVS).CAESAR.AVGVSTVS.(GERMANICVS) variously abbreviated, with 
one or other of the words in brackets occasionally omitted. 


ii. Orichalcum. With S.C. on reverse. Obverse: laurelled or (occasionally) bare 
head of Nero; legend NERO.(CLAVDIVS).CAESAR.AVGVSTVS.(GERMANICVS), 
(IMPERATOR) . (PONTIFEX MAXIMVS) .(TRIBVNICIA POTESTATE) . (PATER 
PATRIAE) variously abbreviated and the bracketed words omitted in various 
permutations. IMPERATOR appears on all but one set of this class, PONTIFEX 
MAXIMVS on only one. 


iii. Copper. Without S.C. on reverse. Obverse: laurelled head of Nero; legend 
NERO.CLAVDIVS.CAESAR.AVGVSTVS.GERMANICVS.PONTIFEX MAXIMVS. 
TRIBVNICIA POTESTATE.IMPERATOR.PATER PATRIAE abbreviated with 
small variations here and there. This form of legend probably dates this class to 
A.D. 64-6.! 


iv. Copper. With S.C. on reverse. Obverse: bare head of Nero; legend IMPERA- 
TOR .NERO.CAESAR.AVGVSTVS.PONTIFEX (abbreviated). Nero was ac- 
claimed Imperator in A.D. 66 on the occasion of Tiridates’ visit to Rome;? he had 
been acclaimed by 19 June,? therefore June 66 is the earliest date we can assume for 
the striking of this class. 


Before proceeding to consider this evidence I must make one cardinal, but as it 
seems to me reasonable, assumption—namely, that coins which are struck to com- 
memorate some particular event will be struck about the time of that event, or if 
anything rather before it, should it be an event whose occurrence can be anticipated 
(as in the case of a festival recurring at regular intervals like the Neronza). If the 
decision to institute such a festival were quickly taken and quickly put into effect, 
then in the case of its first celebration there might be some delay in the striking and 
issue of “commemorative coins, as this would take time; but hardly in the case of 
subsequent celebrations, the date of which would be known beforehand. (It is worth 
noting that, in the case of the Ludi Saeculares series of Domitian, which present some- 
thing of a parallel to the Neronia series inasmuch as they too were issued to com- 
memorate a special festival, all coins are dated in A.D. 88, the year in which the Secular 
Games were held.* Unfortunately, Domitian does not appear to have issued special 
coins commemorating his Agon Capitolinus, which was a recurring four-yearly festival 
and would have provided a closer parallel to the Neronia.) 

Granted this, the dating of Class ii presents no difficulty: it can be assigned with 
certainty to the second Neronia. But all the rest raise problems. 

Class i: this series was issued by the Senate. But it is practically certain that the 


Senate did not issue any bronze coins during Nero’s reign until about A.D. 62/3; the | 


emperor’s portrait on the bronze coins we possess is unlike any of the portraits on that 
gold and silver which is dated up to 63; whereas after that year the portraits on gold, 
silver, and bronze are alike.’ On the other hand, it can hardly be later than early 64, 
when orichalcum replaced copper semisses. But the Neronia was certainly first held 
in 60. Are we to suppose, then, that commemorative coins for it were not issued till 
two or three years after the event? One year later might have been understandable, 
as it was the first time such a festival had been held, and Nero may have put it on at 
very short notice ; but two or three years later is surely too much. 

Class iii: this series was issued by the Imperial mint, apparently. We should 
probably date it at the end of 63 or beginning of 64, as the obverse legend is that in use 


4 The Imperial Roman Coinage, vol. ii, pp. 167, 
199, 201-2. 
5 Ibid., vol. i, p. 138. 


! Tbid., p. 141. 2 Suet. Nero 13. 2. 
3 Acta Fratrum Arvalium, pp. |xxxiii-Ixxxiv, 
Henzen. 
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about 64-6. But this was the period during which orichalcum instead of copper 
semisses were issued ; therefore we may deduce that this series was struck just before 
the change-over (if it had been struck after the legend would have had the praenomen 
IMPERATOR). 

Class iv: these must have been struck later than early summer 66. Do they refer 
to the second Neronta? If so, why should they be struck so late, when it would have 
been known as soon as the first festival was held when the next was due? 

If we think that the Neronia was a five-yearly affair, then these dates present 
insurmountable difficulties, unless we suppose that these commemorative coins were 
issued haphazard at any time, and bore no temporal relation to the event which they 
celebrated. But if the Neronta was a four-yearly festival, a more reasonable solution 
to these problems is possible. I suggest that no commemorative coins were issued for 
the first Neronia, perhaps because its conception and celebration happened too 
quickly to allow of a special issue to be made in time, or perhaps because the idea of 
issuing Commemorative coins in connexion with it did not occur to the emperor until 
later. Then, at the end of 63 or beginning of 64 both the emperor and the Senate 
made their own issues to celebrate the festival which was due to be held in 64. These 
were in copper (Classes i and iii), and after the change-over in 64 to orichalcum the 
Senate continued its issue (Class ii) ; or perhaps Class ii was struck by the Senate in 65 
to commemorate the celebration of the second and main instalment of the Neronia. 
At the end of 67 or beginning of 68 the Senate again began issuing a new series of 
copper semisses to celebrate the Neronta which was due to take place in 68, but which 
infact was never to happen owing to the downfall of Nero (Class iv). We could hardly, 
of course, regard Class iv as having been struck in advance if the Neromta was five- 
yearly, as the festival to which this class would then refer would not be due until 70: 
and to strike commemorative coins two years or more in advance is excessive. Simi- 
larly, if the Neronta was five-yearly Class i would fall half-way between the festival in 
60 and that in 65, and could not with decency be assigned to either. 


IV 

After Nero’s death his festival was never held again. The source of the fiction that 
it was revived by Gordian III in A.D. 240 (a fiction which has even usurped a place in 
The Cambridge Ancient History) is Aurelius Victor.! Relating events of the year 238 
he says: ‘neque multo post tumultu militarium Clodio Caecilioque Romae intra 
Palatium caesis Gordianus solus regnum obtinuit. eoque anno lustri certamine, quod 
Nero Romam induxerat, aucto firmatoque in Persas profectus est.’ Now Gordian 
actually set out on his Persian expedition in 242 ;? but neither in 238 nor in 242 would 
a Neronta, calculated from A.D. 60 on a five-year basis—or a four-year one, for that 


_ matter—fall due: in fact, 240 is the only year when it would fall due in Gordian’s reign ; 





therefore, so the argument would go, Gordian must have reintroduced the Neronta 
in 240. 

Apart from the obvious question, Why should Gordian resurrect the Neromza of all 
things, after the lapse of nearly two centuries? the words aucto firmatoque, whatever 
else they may mean, cannot mean ‘reintroduced’: they must imply that the festival 
was already being held regularly, or fairly regularly; moreover, if this happened in 
240 it does not throw any light on the chronological confusion in Victor. This last 
may not be a very weighty objection in the case of an author like him, but if there is 
an alternative solution which does account for this difficulty as well as the others 
it is surely to be preferred. And there is such an alternative. Once again Censorinus 
comes to our aid, for in 18. 13-15 he says: ‘idem tempus magni anni Romanis fuit, 


2 Capitol. Gord. 26. 3. 


1 Caes. 27. 6-7. 
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quod lustrum appellabant, ita quidem a Servio Tullio institutum, ut quinto quoque 
anno censu civium habito lustrum conderetur, sed non ita a posteris servatum. nam 
cum inter primum a Servio rege conditum lustrum et id quod ab imperatore Vespa- 
siano V et T..Caesare III cons. factum est anni interfuerunt paulo minus DCL, lustra 
tamen per ea tempora non plura quam LXXII sunt facta et postea plane fieri desierunt, 
rursus tamen annus idem magnus per Capitolinos agonas coeptus est diligentius 
servari, quorum agonum primus a Domitiano institutus fuit duodecimo eius et Servyj 
Corneli Dolabellae consulatu. itaque hoc nunc anno qui celebratus est agon unde- 
quadragensimus numeratur.’ This passage shows that the Agon Capitolinus of 
Domitian was closely connected with the ceremony of lustratio which had formerly 
been performed after each census—it was indeed a lustri certamen; that it had con- 
tinued even after Domitian’s death to be held regularly every four years ; and that it 
was held in 238, the year in which Censorinus was writing. This last is confirmed by 
Herodian,' who states that the murder of Maximus and Balbinus (the Clodius and 
Caecilius of Victor’s passage) by the Praetorians occurred during the celebration of 
the Capitoline festival. 

_ Now if we suppose that Victor was confusing the guinquennale certamen of Domi- 
tian with the guinquennale certamen of Nero, and should have written ‘quod Domi- 
tianus Romam induxerat’, the difficulties disappear. The next celebration of the 
Capitolia after 238 would be in 242: Victor has confused these two celebrations, and 
has thus telescoped into one year actions which were in reality four years apart. It 
was in 242, before setting out for the East, that Gordian ‘extended and more firmly 
established’ the Capitoline festival, which had been celebrated regularly even up to 


that time. 
J. D. P. BOLTON. 
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ELISION OF ATQUE IN ROMAN POETRY 


EvERY reader of Roman poetry must be struck by the fact that atqgue is so much more 
frequently elided than left unelided; and that the rarity of unelided atque is not a 
matter of chance may be seen from a comparison between the poets’ treatment of 
this word and that of others of a similar metrical structure: i.e. disyllables beginning 
with an open long vowel and terminating with an open short one. Such words ending 
in -gué or -é (uique, tnque, tpse, ante, tre, ecce, and the like) are common enough in 
Roman poetry and are, particularly in elegiac verse, more often found unelided than 
elided. It would be a waste of time to give figures for them all, but those for ale may 
be cited as an example. In Virgil, Aen. 1 and 2 the proportion of unelided to elided 
ille is 57 per cent. to 43 per cent. ; in Catullus’ hexameters 50 per cent. to 50 per cent. ; 
in his lyrics 75 per cent. to 25 per cent. In his elegiacs there are 3 unelided to none 
elided. In Ovid’s Met. the proportion is 83 per cent. unelided to 17 per cent. elided; in 
his Avs Am. 1 and 2 84°6 per cent. to 15-4 per cent. ; in his Fast: 1 and 2 97-5 per cent. 
to 2:5 per cent. In Tibullus 1 and 2 the proportion is 87 per cent. unelided to 13 per 
cent. elided ; in Propertius 1 and 4 73-7 per cent. unelided to 26:3 elided. 

It is clear, therefore, that the poets felt no scruple about leaving words of this 
metrical form unelided. 

It is very different with atgue. Even Lucretius (books 2 and 4) shows a proportion 
of 68-3 per cent. elided to 31-7 per cent. unelided, though he does not seem to have 
troubled much about the matter, for he constantly writes unelided atque at the start 
of the fifth foot, a licence almost unknown in the works of later poets. There is, for 
example, only one instance of this (11. 674) in the whole of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. It 
may perhaps be in conscious imitation of Lucretius that the later didactic poet, 
Manilius (who generally avoids unelided atgue—in books 2 and 4 he has only 19 per 
cent. unelided to 81 per cent. elided), not infrequently introduces this form into the 
fifth foot, e.g. in book 2 five out of a total of seven unelided atques occupy this position. 

The average proportion in Virgil is 88 per cent. elided to 12 per cent. unelided, the 
Eclogues showing the largest proportion of unelided to elided (28-5 to 71-5 per cent.) 
and the Georgics the smallest (9 to 91 per cent.).? For Catullus the figures are: 


Elegiacs Lyrics Hexameters 
Unelided , — ; 30°38% none 
ee 69:2%, : 
For Ovid, Met. 
Unelided . . 76% 


Elided . . 924% 


An examination of the works of the later poets gives much the same results. Of 
the non-satirical writers of hexameters Lucan (books 2, 4, and 6) shows a proportion 
of 125 per cent. unelided to 87-5 per cent. elided; Statius in the Stlvae 19 per cent. 
unelided to 8z per cent. elided, in the Thebais (books 1, 5, and 11) 10°5 per cent. 
unelided to 89°5 per cent. elided, and in the 1,100-odd lines of the Achillets there is 
only one unelided atgue (2. 165) to 22 elided ones. Valerius Flaccus (books 2 and 4) 
has only two cases of unelided aque, his proportion being 5:5 per cent. unelided to 
94°5 per cent. elided; and Silius Italicus (who uses the word much more frequently 
than Flaccus) has only 4-4 per cent. unelided to 95:6 per cent. elided. 

Horace alone of all the Roman poets shows himself apparently indifferent to 


! T owe these figures to Mr. C. Carr of Hertford College. 
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unelided atque'. He has 15? of these in the Odes to one elided, and in the Efodes 6 to 2. 
In his Satirves the proportion of unelided to elided atque is 58-5 per cent. to 41°5 per cent., 
and in his Epistles and A.P. 92 per cent. to 8 per cent. (In exactly half the instances 
from Horace’s hexameters atqgue comes last word in the line. This usage reappears 
only in the satires of Juvenal and rarely there.) Juvenal,? on the other hand, shows a 
preponderance of the elided form, viz. 65°6 per cent. to 34-4 per cent., and Persius has 
only one unelided aique to 7 elided ones. 

How far (if at all) the later writers of lyric were affected by Horace’s usage it is 
impossible to say as the lyrics in Statius’ Silvae are few and Martial in his lyrical 
poems uses aigue very seldom. For what they are worth the figures may be given. 
They are: Statius, Silvae 1 unelided to 4 elided ; Martial 4 unelided to 6 elided. 

When we come to the elegists of the Golden Age the figures are still more striking. 
Out of the 1,710 lines of ‘Tibullus’,* the 4,008 of Propertius, and the 22,020 of Ovid 
there are in all only 19 instances, or possible instances, of unelided atqgue. Three are 
in Tibullus, 1 in Lygdamus, 3 in Propertius, and 12 in Ovid. Of these 19 cases 4 
are at least suspect for other reasons. These are: 

Tib. 2. 5. 73 atque tubas atque arma ferunt. 
Except perhaps for Verg. Ecl. 5. 23 (atque deos atque astra vocat) this use of the double 
atque is unknown in Latin poetry until the time of Silius Italicus.® 
Prop. 3. 13. 39 corniger atgue dei. 
This, the MSS. reading, is kept by Phillimore; but Butler and Barber accept Hertz- 
berg’s ‘corniger Arcadi’. 
Ov. Am. 1. 13. 19 atque vades sponsum stultos. 

So Ehwald; but there is MSS. confusion here, and Withof’s ‘atque eadem sponsum 
multos’ is at least as likely. 

Ov. Trist. 3. 2.13 sufficit atgue malis. 
So the Laurentian MS.; but, as Owen’s I’ (i.e. the consensus of the five next-best 
manuscripts) gives ‘suffecitque malis’, it seems better to accept this (as does Merkel) 
than to saddle Ovid with a postponed and unelided aque. 

Eleven more cases offer variant readings or admit of simple emendation. These are: 

Prop. 2. 26.8 atque tua labens navita fleret aqua. 


It is, no doubt, easy to understand ¢e as the object of fleret, but teque for atque would 
not be a bold emendation. 

Tib. 1. 7. 27-8 te canit atgue suum pubes miratur Osirim 

barbara. 

The meaning is ‘sing of you (Nile) and admire you as they admire their god, Osiris’. 
Postgate, in his Loeb translation, gives ‘thou art sung and worshipped as their own 
Osiris’. Tibullus may well have written ‘utque’. 

Ov. A.A. 2.690 atque morer, me, me sustineamque, rogat. 


Some manuscripts apparently read utgue ; and certainly rogat ut morer is as good Latin 


as vogat morer. 
Ov. Pont. 3. 2. 4. atque sit in nobis pars bona salva facis. 


Here again some MSS. give utque; and again facis ut bona sit is no worse Latin than 
facts bona sit. 
Ov. Pont. 2. 9. 60 atgue suis numeris forte quievit opus. 
1 A point noticed by B. Axelson (Unpoétische and the Corpus T1bullianum. 
Weorter (Lund, 1945), p. 83). 5 J include the later Heroides but exclude the 
2 Perhaps 14, for eius atque in 3. 11. 18 is Nux and Consolatio. 
probably corrupt. 3 In Satt. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8,9, Io. 6 Leumann-Hofmann, Lat. 
+ I mean by this Tibullus 1 and 2, Lygdamus, (which doubts the passage). 
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Here the codd. dett. give utgue; and, with ut meaning ‘when’, this may be right. 
Perhaps, however, a more likely reading is aque. With quiescere in the sense of ‘rest 
from’ the a is almost necessary :? cf. Cic. de off. 3, § 2 ‘requiescens a reipublicae . . . 
muneribus’ ; Liv. 26. 22. 8 ‘requiesse auris a strepitu’, etc. 

Ov. Am. 2. 14. 30 atque sua caesum matre queruntur Ityn. 


Here aque would give us the more normal ‘caesum a matre’ for the (certainly possible) 
‘caesum matre’. 
Ov. Trist. 4. 2. 69 atque procul Latio diversum missus in orbem. 


Procul with the bare ablative is of course correct (e.g. Ov. Pont. 1. 5. 73), but it is 
much commoner with a. Read here aque. (The tmesis a . . . Latio is common enough 
in Ovid, cf., for example, Tvist. 4. 9. 23 trans ego tellurem.) 


Ov. Trist. 4. 4. 85 atque mea terra prope sunt funebria saxa. 


Owen in his 1889 edition conjectured ague, which conjecture has been justified by the 
Tréves MS., and aque now appears in his Oxford text (Merkel keeps aéque). 
Ov. Trist. 5. 2. 73-4 me... Charybdis 
devoret atque suis ad Styga mittat aquis. 


Here Heinsius conjectured ‘aque’. 
Ov. Trist. 5. 13. 34 atque meis distent ut tua fata. 


Here again ague would give a slightly more usual construction. 
Ov. Fast. 3.-363 constitit, atgue caput niveo velatus amictu. 


Though the grammar of this is unimpeachable, Ovid may well have written aque, for 
he had a marked penchant for using a and ab with instrumental ablatives. There are 
some twenty instances of this in his poems.3 
The only four cases which defy easy emendation on these lines are: 
Tib. 2. 2.8 atque satur libo sit madeatque mero. 


I should hesitate to suggest aque here, though Ovid has stccata . . . ab aestu (Met. 6. 
341) and Virgil (Georg. 1. 234) torrida .. . ab igne. 
Tib. (Lygd.) 3. 4. 72 ille ego Latonae filius atque Iovis. 


This position of atque is unique in the classical writers. 
Prop. 4. 2. 51-2 tempore quo sociis venit Lycomedius armis 
atque Sabina feri contudit arma Tati. 


Ov. A.A. 2.91 decidit atqgue cadens ‘pater, o pater, auferor’, inquit. 


We may end this survey with a glance at Martial’s usage of atque in elegiacs. He has 
18 cases of unelided to 26 of elided atgue (i.e. a proportion of 41 per cent. unelided to 
59 per cent. elided) and shows no hesitation in using the unelided form in the second 
half of the pentameter. Indeed, of his 18 cases 8 occur at the start of the fourth full 
foot and one (11. 52. 14) at the start of the third. 

These are the facts. When we ask why they are so, we are on less sure ground. 
The only reason that suggests itself is something like this: atgue, which despite its 
five letters is of no more semantic use than the three-letter -gue and of less than the 
two-letter et, may have been felt by at any rate careful Latin poets to arrogate to 
itself more room than it was really worth. By means of elision they could (and so did) 
reduce the word to a size more in keeping with its semantic value. 

M. PLATNAUER. 

BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

‘ A not uncommon form in Ovid: cf., for 2 See Kihner-Stegmann, Ausfiihr. Gram. lat. 
example, Pont. 1. 8. 33 aque domo; ibid. 9. 48 aque Sprache, 11.1, p. 493. 
tuts, 3 See Owen on Trist. 2. 28. 
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ENNIANA, II 


In Enniana I (C.Q. xxxviii. (1944), 79 ff.) I examined the fragments which belong or 
are believed to belong to the proem of Bk. I of the Amunals. Some major problems 
arising from the introductions of Bk. I and Bk. VII are to be discussed in a subsequent 
paper. In the meantime I propose to continue the series with a number of isolated 
observations, most of which are designed to contribute to the solution of one of these 
major problems. 

(1) 


Cicero, de off. 1. 26, quotes a passage from an unknown play of Ennius (scen. 404): 
quod enim est apud Ennium ‘nulla sancta societas nec fides regni est’, id latius patet. 
The same quotation appears in a slightly different form in de rep. 1. 49: cum patres 
rerum potirentur numquam constitisse civitatis statum, multo iam id in regnis 
minus, quorum, ut ait Ennius, ‘nulla regni sancta societas nec fides est’. Many editors 
have bracketed regni in the second passage because it clashes with quorum. Others 
follow Vahlen in retaining it. But that cautious critic has here allowed learning to 
blunt his judgement. The parallels which he adduces to show that the desire to quote 
accurately has sometimes led to a slight clash between a quotation and the surround- 
ing sentence are beside the point. What condemns the manuscript reading of de rep. 
is not the clash between quorum and regnt: it is the fact that this clash coincides with 
a position of regni different from that attested in the de off. We are bound to infer 
that the version of the de off. is correct, and that in the de rep. regnt, omitted by Cicero 
and supplied by a reader who knew the passage in the de off., was inserted in the wrong 
place. 

We find here that Cicero has omitted a word which was inconvenient. Elsewhere 
a word which he omits was not so much inconvenient as irrelevant. Ennius an. 115 
is quoted by Servius, Aen. 6. 764, in its correct form: 

Romulus in caelo cum dis genitalibus aevom 
degit. 


Cicero, Tusc. 1. 28, says: ex hoc et nostrorum opinione ‘Romulus in caelo cum dis agit 
aevom’, ut famae adsentiens dixit Ennius. He refers to the di genttales in de orat. 3. 
154. In the Tusc. quotation he leaves out the adjective, which is unnecessary and 
might thus even be held to reduce the emphasis on cum dis. But Cicero alters further. 
He replaces degit by agit and transposes the verb, thus restoring the dactylic rhythm 
broken by the omission of genitalibus. This, whether it be due to a lapse of memory, 
or, as I consider more probable, to deliberate patching, is a fact of great importance. 
In principle it entitles us to question the accuracy of any brief quotation in Cicero. 

This principle must not be abused. The vast majority of Cicero’s quotations are in 
fact accurate. But we shall feel bound to fall back on this explanation where a quota- 
tion offers difficulties which can only be resolved in this way, and we shall do so 
without hesitation where the metrical technique of a fragment is inconsistent with 
Ennius’ practice. 

The seventh book of the Annals, following upon the account of the Pyrrhic War 
given in Bk. VI, should have described the First Punic War. A proem to the book 
explained why a brief summary took the place of a full description (see below, p. 96). 
Connected with this argument was the assertion of Ennius’ claim to be the first Latin 
poet. This view, universally accepted and indeed indisputable, is based on three 
passages in Cicero, which, well known though they are, I must write out in full: 
Brutus 71 quid, nostri veteres versus ubi sunt, ‘quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant 
cum neque Musarum scopulos nec dicti studiosus quisquam erat ante hunc’, ait ipse 
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de se, nec mentitur in gloriando. ibid 75 tamen illius quem in vatibus et Faunis 
annumerat Ennius Bellum Punicum quasi Myronis opus delectat. sit Ennius sane, ut 
est certe, perfectior : qui si illum ut simulat contemneret, non omnia bella persequens 
primum illud Punicum acerrimum bellum reliquisset. sed ipse dicit cur id faciat: 
‘scripsere’ inquit ‘alii rem vorsibus.’ et luculente quidem scripserunt etiam si minus 
quam tu polite. nec vero tibi aliter videri debet, qui a Naevio sumpsisti multa si 
fateris, vel si negas surripuisti. orator 171 ergo Ennio licuit vetera contemnenti 
dicere ‘versibus quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant’; mihi de antiquis eodem modo 
non licebit? praesertim cum dicturus non sim ‘ante hunc’ ut ille, nec quae sequuntur 
‘nos ausi reserare’. 

In Vahlen’s edition, and similarly elsewhere, the fragment is printed as follows 


(an. 213 ff.): ; - 
scripsere alii rem 


Versibus quos olim Faunei vatesque canebant, 
Cum neque Musarum scopulos 


nec dicti studiosus quisquam erat ante hunc. 
Nos ausi reserare. 


Miss Steuart, however, finds in the orator a clear suggestion that ante hunc, since it is 
bracketed with nos ausi reserare, like the latter began a new paragraph in the com- 
plete passage and thus made the beginning of a line. I can see no such suggestion. 
But Brutus 71 seems to me to indicate that the textual problem is not as simple as 
editors in general consider it. Cicero’s two clauses, ubi sunt and att ipse de se, must 
be separated at some point. That point might be a pause before nec dicti. But since 
nec dictt seems to be in close parallel with neque Musarum scopulos a pause is far more 
likely before ante hunc. This then is the alternative: either Cicero has introduced a 
slight pause of his own before ante hunc; or ante hunc in Ennius’ text did not follow 
immediately on the words now preceding it. To split off ante hunc and make it part 
of another clause, possibly opening another line, is all the more tempting as cum and 
ante hunc are obviously incompatible. Or would any man in his sound senses say: 
‘At the time when nobody had done this before me’? A different solution, however, is 
suggested by the fact that studiosus guisquam cannot be what Ennius wrote. 

L. Havet, Etud. Rom. G. Parts, Paris 1891, 315 ff., has attempted to prove that in 
early Latin final s in thesis never makes position. As far as Ennius is concerned his 
treatment of refractory lines has convinced scholars so little that conjectures such as 
an. 411 regis per regnum continue to be made. But it is no accident that of the two 
examples quoted against him by F. Skutsch, RE v 2621, one, viz. an. 222 qualts con- 
silts, is now known to be based on a misreading of the manuscript, which has quantis 
(or quantum 1s) consiliis,' whilst the other is the line which we are discussing. Little 
else is to be mentioned : an. 315 pulvis fuilva proves nothing since both Ennius (an. 282) 
and Virgil (Aen. 1. 478) scan pulvis in arsis; cf. Lachmann on Lwer. 1. 853 and Greek 
kovis. In an. 522 ignis spiritus the lengthening is due to the double consonant of 
Spiritus ; cf. 96 stabilita scdmna. The remaining exceptions are: an. 34 Laurentts terra 
and 304 Cethegus Marcus, to which we may add IIberg’s probable conjecture 141 
Ancus Marcius. It follows that Ennius admits lengthening only in proper names.’ 

' W. Jaeger, Herm. 51 (1916), 312 f. Havet tries to emend) : 243 ; 332; 563; 1060; 1067. 
* Final -s is dropped about a hundred timesin Add three which are somewhat doubtful: 1194; 
the Annals. But it is the nature of the exceptions 1342; 1368. In view of this one might consider 
tather than the number of positive instances the absence of scansions such as qualis consiliis 
which proves the rule. Lucilius, who allows -s in the fragments of Ennius accidental. The 


in thesi to make position, does so very rarely. I proper names, however, show that a linguistic 
can find only five certain examples (all of which _ reason, not accident, is responsible for it. 
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I take it, therefore, that with guisguam erat Cicero is patching. ante hunc in all 
probability forms the end of Ennius’ line, since Cicero’s procedure is thus seen to be 
exactly the same as in the Tusculan passage quoted above. He inserts his own little 
piece of versification before Ennius’ final foot, and what he quotes is not a hexameter 
but five feet, possibly a studied hint at his not quoting verbatim : 


Romulus in caelo cum dis agit aevom 
Nec dicti studiosus guisquam erat ante hunc. 


If this is correct the clash between cum and ante hunc is not to be removed by cutting 
off ante hunc. As far as I can see it has never been questioned that cum belongs to 
Ennius. But I fear we are taking too much for granted. If Cicero wanted to describe 
the period of Fauni and vates with Ennian phrases culled from a neighbouring context 
he was bound to compress into a cum clause what is not unlikely to have been stated 
in main clauses by Ennius. If we take Ennius’ own words to be: 


versibus quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant 


(nam?) neque Musarum scopulos... 
nec dicti studiosus . . . ante hunc 


we have not only removed the clash between cum and ante unc. It seems to me an 
important gain that Ennius now proclaims his merits as a pioneer in independent 
clauses. His pride in his achievement, his claim to be the first worthy of the name of 
poeta, the statement of the qualifications which nobody before him could claim— 
should all this be packed into a cramped cum clause? If this argument appears sub- 
jective I hope the following will be found more convincing : we now understand why 
Cicero omitted the verb governing scopulos and why he patched the following line. 
Ennius, if my suggestion is correct, used the perfect tense ; Cicero in his cum clause 
required the pluperfect and imperfect. Editors of the Brutus should therefore print: 
quid? nostri veteres versus ubi sunt ‘quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant’, cum ‘neque 
Musarum scopulos . . . nec dicti studiosus’ quisquam erat, ‘ante hunc’ ait ipse de se. 
This alters not a jot of the manuscript reading and does justice to both Ennius and 
Cicero. 
(2) 

Among the most awkward problems of Ennian criticism is that created by Cicero's 
statement in the Brutus (76, quoted above) that Ennius did not describe the First 
Punic War. There are, in fact, a number of fragments which seem to refer to that 
war, and it was, therefore, generally assumed that Cicero did not quite mean what he 
said or appeared to say; in other words, that Ennius reported the war but did not 
describe it on the same scale as the Pyrrhic War, which had the whole of Bk. VI to 
itself, or the Hannibalic War, which began at some point in Bk. VII and continued to 
the end of Bk. IX. This agreement was rudely shattered by E. Norden, Ennius und 
Vergilius, 1915, 62 ff., who pointed out that Cicero is not a witness to be disposed of so 
easily,’ and that we can take him at his word if we assume that Rome’s development 
into a sea power was mentioned in the course of the description of Carthage and her 
early supremacy at sea. To this context, Norden argued, belonged the fragments 
concerned with naval matters, which had hitherto been regarded as part of the narrative 
of that war. A few years later, and independently of Norden, Miss E. M. Steuart 
(C.Q., 1919, pp. 113 ff.) pleaded for greater respect for Cicero’s word. Her protest against 
mean no more than that Cicero himself interprets 
the passage which he is about to quote in this 
sense. 


1 Norden, l.c. 64 f., reproaches other scholars 
for failing to observe that what we have here is 
Ennius’ own testimony. I wish it were so. 
Unfortunately sed ipse dicit cur id factat may 
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the communis opinio is interesting though her positive suggestions can convince 
nobody. 

An attempt to settle the problem in every detail is beyond the scope of a short 
paper and must be left to a commentary which analyses all the fragments concerned. 
There is, however, amongst these fragments one (223) which deserves to be treated 
separately. It is quoted without the author’s name by Cicero, de inv. 1. 27: historia 
est gesta res ab aetatis nostrae memoria remota, quod genus ‘Appius indixit Kartha- 
giniensibus bellum’. Spangenberg first included it in his edition of the Amnals 
(Lips. 1825), and since then its Ennian origin has never been seriously in doubt. The 
lines which Cicero quotes in de inv. are stock examples, used in rhetorical theory since 
the time of the Gracchi, and no source other than Ennius can be suggested for that 
period (Norden, l.c., 71 n.). We may add that, although de imv. quotes no other 
hexameters, ad Herenn. has, apart from one quoted under the name of Lucilius, two 
without the author’s name: both. belong to Ennius (ad Herenn. 4. 18 = an. 103; 100). 
In the circumstances it would be futile to deny Ennius’ authorship. But how is a 
fragment recording the outbreak of the war to be reconciled with Cicero’s statement 
that Ennius passed over the war? Norden and Miss Steuart have independently 
found an easy way out of the dilemma. Both assume that our line is merely a time 
reference, preceded by, for example, postquam, and Norden is not slow to point out, 
not merely that the consular year of Appius Claudius is in fact used as an epochal 
date elsewhere, but also that the events preceding the outbreak of the Hannibalic 
War might call for such a time reference. His reasoning is persuasive. But neither 
he nor Miss Steuart takes account of the context in which the line is quoted. The 
context reveals that our line is given as an example of narratio. It cannot, therefore, 
be anything but narrative. 

With this line of escape closed we are forced to the conclusion that Cicero’s state- 
ment is not to be taken literally. And indeed, how could an annalistic poem omit 
entirely one of the most eventful periods of Roman history? The Anais must have 
contained a skeleton story of the First Punic War. This is what general considerations 
demand. Cicero’s reliquisset does not forbid us to assume it (whether or not the 
verb, as one might fancifully suggest, echoes a breviter memorata relinquam). And, in 
the light of the Appius line, it ought never to have been doubted. In trying, vainly, 
to turn that line into a time reference Norden drew attention to the fact that it is very 
bare and factual ; too succinct, he argued, to serve as the description of a momentous 
event in Roman history, an event which Roman historians were only too willing to 
embellish. The observation, though wrongly applied, is perfectly just. The Annals 
could not do without the First Punic War ; Cicero forces us to assume that its descrip- 
tion was very brief; and here we actually have a fragment from the First Punic War, 
the distinguishing feature of which is its brevity. One may censure Cicero for saying 
reliquisset where he might have said perpaucts versibus absolvisset. His contemporaries, 
who knew the Aznals, would not have thought him inaccurate, and even our scant 
fragments enable us to see that, though he employed a telling phrase to stress the 
importance of Naevius, he did not make a false statement. 


(3) 

That the account of the First Punic War cannot have been more than a brief 
summary is shown also by the wide range of matter covered by Bk. VII. It began with 
an elaborate introduction proudly proclaiming Ennius’ achievements and contrasting 
them with the work of his predecessors, and ended with an account of the first years 
of the Hannibalic war (see W. H. Friedrich, Herm. 76 (1941), 113 ff.). The beginnings 
of Carthage were described at length (Norden, l.c., 76 ff.) and the creation of the 
Roman fleet was set forth in great detail (Norden 65 ff.). Nor was the period between 
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the two Punic wars omitted. Merula’s interpretation of the Discordta fragment (256 f.), 
referring it to the events of 235 B.c., must now be discarded (E. Fraenkel, JRS 1945, 
12 ff.). But the Gallic war of 225-222 B.c. is discernible in the fragments (Norden, ror ff.), 
and that the Illyrian campaigns of 229 B.C. and 219 B.C. were mentioned has long been 
surmised. It is now fortunately possible to point out a fragment belonging to the 
description of the second, and the inference for the first seems to me certain. 

Festus, p. 286. 33 f. M. quotes a line from an unspecified book of the Annals (524): 
‘inde Parum ... ulabant’: Parum insulam refert. The context, which contains several 
Ennian lines, is badly mutilated, and the point of the quotation was therefore long in 
doubt. The word caerula, which occurs in one of the other lines, was believed to be 
common to all, and editors tried supplements such as inde Parum, circum quam caerula 
salsa ululabant. Thanks to Lindsay’s edition and to an article of W. Heraeus (Rh, 
Mus. 79 (1930), 271 = Kl. Schr. 251 f.) the passage as a whole is now fully understood. 
Festus is quoting examples of a kind of pun with which Ennius loved to tease his readers. 
He often used proper names in such a way that they could be mistaken for appellative 
nouns or adjectives.' Thus 32 Caelt caerula prata: Caeltum montem dicit, and 1 f. unus 
surum Surus ferre ...: surt autem sunt fustes. In our line the ambiguity is between 
parum ‘(too) little’ and the name of the island. Heraeus therefore suggested exempli 
gratia: inde Parum propere procedere se stmulabant. Most of this must remain doubtful ; 
but stmulabant I consider certain. Only a dozen verbs ending in -wlare are metrically 
suitable here.? Of these simulare is by far the most common, and all the others, with 
the exception of (tm)stimulare, are virtually ruled out by their meaning. 

Neither Heraeus nor any editor of Ennius seems to have asked on what occasion 
the island of Parus could have been mentioned in the Annals. I can think of no such 
occasion. Philip had a garrison in Parus in the second Macedonian war, but the 
Romans did not come in contact with it, and no fighting at all is reported from there. 
Matters are different with an island in the Adriatic which is occasionally called Paros 
(RE. xix, 1861), but normally Pharos, and which Ennius, who did not write the aspir- 
ate, would certainly have spelled Parus. There, according to Polybius 3. 18. 9, 
Aemilius Paullus in 219 B.c. employed against Demetrius rowdé run yéver orparnyy- 
patos. He disembarked the greater part of his troops by night in a remote spot on the 
island and, when day broke, sailed up to the harbour with only twenty ships, giving 
the impression that he was making his attack with a very small force. The Pharians 
sallied forth to meet him, were cut off from the town by the main detachment, and 
were overwhelmed. 

The Aegean island of Paros would be difficult to accommodate in the Annals; 
Pharos would be spelled Parus by Ennius; stmulabant is the natural, and virtually 
the only possible, supplement ; and we read of a stratagem employed with signal 
success against Demetrius of Pharus: I think we may consider it certain that our 
fragment belongs to the description of the second Illyrian expedition. As far as I can 
see only one objection can be raised against this interpretation: granting that Ennius 
wrote Parus: what of Verrius Flaccus? Would he not have used the normal spelling? 
True; but it matters little. He may have added Parum tnsulam dicit, quam nos 
Pharum, and Festus may have shortened this. Or else, though certainly aware of it, 
he did not trouble to explain that Parus here stood for Pharus, since it was irrelevant 


to his purpose. 
(4) 


Vahlen’s view that the Annals were written in Ennius’ later years can, in my 
opinion, be vindicated against all attempts to assign them to an earlier period. What 
else do we know of the chronology of Ennius’ works? The Ambracia is dated by its 

2 (ac)cum- ; fam-; iac-; iug-; mac-; (de)pop-; 
(in)stim- ; stab- ; tym-; ul-ulare. 


' A shocking instance is an. 260: sulphureas 
posuit spiramina Naris ad undas. 
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subject-matter as belonging to the years immediately following the Ambracian expedi- 
tion in 189 B.c. The Sctf10 is likely to be considerably earlier, and of the tragedies the 
Thyestes was written just before the poet’s death, if Cicero’s testimony (Brutus 70) is 
taken at its face value. A little further knowledge would be welcome. In particular 
the Hedyphagetica with their peculiar metrical technique, anapaestic first feet (36 
Mitylenae ; 42 Mélanurum) and iambic shortening (39 apiid Cumas ; 40 scartim praetertt) 
pose the interesting problem whether we have to see in these irregularities evidence 
of an early stage of experimenting with the hexameter,' or whether Ennius made a 
conscious distinction between the heroic epic and other poetry. A fortunate accident 
enables us to give a definite answer. 

The only fragment of the Hedyphagetica which we possess, a catalogue of fish 
quoted in Apuleius’ Apology, 39, begins as follows: 


Omnibus ut Clipea praestat mustela marina. 

Mures sunt Aeni, aspera ostrea plurima Abydi. 
Mitylenae est pecten caradrumque apud Ambraciae finis. 
Brundisii sargus bonus est, eqs. 


An endless list of useless suggestions on the third line (36 Vahlen) can be consulted in 
Helm’s Apuleius. And yet it was brilliantly emended by Salmasius. His conjecture 
is adopted in v.d. Vliet’s Apuleius. To most editors of Ennius it seems to be unknown. 
Vahlen, for instance, insists that caradrum must be a kind of fish. Salmasius knew 
better. charadrus is either the ‘Channel’ of Ambracia (thus Salmasius) or perhaps a 
watercourse on the northern side of the gulf, where the town of Charadra or Charadros 
(RE iii. 2113) lay; Biirchner, l.c. 2114, thinks of the town itself. charadrum apud 
stands for apud charadrum and has its parallel in Lucretius’ Cumas apud (6. 747). One 
would have thought that this suggestion, which leaves caradrum unaltered (Ennius, 
of course, did not write the aspirate) would commend itself to bold and to conserva- 
tive editors alike. Its signal merit is that it explains the redundancy in the end of the 
line. For this is clearly what happened: a reader who, like Vahlen and others, looked 
for a fish in caradrum looked in vain both for the fish and for an accusative to follow 
apud, and he supplied the latter deficiency by adding finits. Ennius unquestionably 
wrote, as Salmasius and v.d. Vliet have it: 


Mitylenae est pecten caradrumque apud Ambraciai. 
The corresponding lines of Archestratos are known from Athenaeus, iii, 92 D: 


tovs pis Alvos éyer peydAous, dorpera 8’ ABvidos, 
) ” , ‘ 4 4 e , 
tas apxtous Ildpuov, rods 5€ xrévas 7 MirvdAjvn, 
ld >? , / ,. » > > - 
mXeiorous 8° AuBpaxia mapéxet, kai amAata pet’ adtav... 


It appears that in this line Ennius has enlarged on his original. Why did he insert the 
caradrus of Ambracia? The answer is obvious. He knew the place. Did he not spend 
several months there in the train of Fulvius Nobilior? The Hedyphagetica thus, we 
may be sure, were written after 189 B.c., and the difference in metrical technique 
between them and the Amnals is a difference of literary genre, not one of experiment 
and final result. 

Before I leave this line I should like to record a passing thought which, if correct, 
would give us the first and only trace of the Hedyphagetica before Apuleius. caradrum- 
que apud in 36 is followed by apiid Cumas in 39; Lucretius, as stated above, has 
Cumas apud. I. B. Hofmann (Leumann—Hofmann, p. 495) declares that, in extending 
the anastrophe of prepositions from pronouns to nouns, Lucretius follows Greek 
models and perhaps the example of Ennius. It seems to me that we have here a 


! Thus recently S. Timpanaro, Stud. ital. 21 (1946), 74. 
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concrete instance of his dependence gn the older poet. He was not prepared to imitate 
the prosodic licence of apiid Cumas ; instead he adopted the licence of word-order of 
which caradrum apud in the same context supplied an example. 


(5) 

I defended above the Ennian origin of a line quoted without the author’s name. 
In conclusion I should like to demonstrate the spurious nature of a fragment the 
history of which is instructive. 

Achilles Statius in his Catullus commentary (1566), p. 226 (on Cat. 63. 40) writes: 
lustravit aethera album: sic albae luces a Martiali dicuntur in X [62. 6] ‘albae leone 
flammeo calent luces’. et Ennius de sole [an. 89] ‘interea sol albus decessit in infera 
noctis’. et in sexto ‘ut primum tenebris abiectis inalbabat dies’. The last quotation 
is almost identical with the opening of the seventh book of Apuleius: ut primum 
tenebris abiectis dies inalbebat et candidum solis curriculum cuncta conlustrabat. 
Vahlen, with Wakefield (on Lucr. 1. 83), prints (an. 212) 


ut primum tenebris abiectis indalbabat 


and suggests that the following line may have opened with orta (or cuncta) dies. He adds 
the scornful note: ‘Statii testimonium fallax esse et Ennii versum ex Apuleio fictum 
iecit Bergkius [oP. i, p. 308], alii crediderunt.’' Norden, E.u.V., p. 78, n. 2 supports 
Bergk with a few strong words on the ‘elende Falschung des Portugiesen Achilles 
Statius’ but adds nothing to Bergk’s proof which consists of nothing but a reference to 
the Apuleius passage. Neither he nor Bergk allows for the obvious possibility that 
Apuleius may have imitated Ennius. This was the view not only of Vahlen but also of 
Columna, who long before Bergk drew attention to Apuleius (p. 123 = 65 Hes.). 

A strong linguistic argument against the authenticity of the line is pointed out by 
I. B. Hofmann (Leumann—Hofmann, pp. 759; 751): ut primum and cum primum in 
early Latin mean ‘when for the first time’, not ‘as soon as’: the latter meaning is first 
found in classical Latin. Yet I would rather assume that the classical meaning has a 
single forerunner in Ennius? than question the honesty of Achilles Statius, to which 
his work and life bear shining witness.? Columna, who knew him better than either 
Bergk or Norden did, was content to state that Statius’ source was unknown to him. 
This remark enables us to define with virtual certainty the provenience of the frag- 
ment and to clear Statius of any suspicion of forgery. 

Achilles Statius’ source would appear to be the Fragmenta de orthographia ot 
Caecilius Minutianus Apuleius, a Renaissance forgery full of spurious quotations from 
early Latin poetry. They are quoted frequently by Caelius Rhodiginus* in his 
Antiquarum Lectionum Commentaru (1516), but also, e.g., by Lilius Gyraldus, De 
poet. dial. iv (1545), by Achilles Statius himself, Catullus (1566), p. 42, and by Columna, 
Ennius (1590). We possess part of the Fragmenta, written in Achilles Statius’ own 
hand, and published by A. Mai, Rome 1823, and F. Osann, Darmstadt 1826. The 
greater part is lost. Only five of the fourteen passages quoted by Rhodiginus survive 
in Statius’ manuscript. This, in my opinion, is the reason why we do not find our 
fragment here. We do, however, find another alleged Ennius fragment (p. 7 Os.): 
excessit Olympius nano. This fragment is never alluded to by Columna, although he 
references see R. Pfeiffer, Philol. 87 (1932), 


194 N. 4. 
4 Rhodiginus is considered the forger by 


' A pretty example of the plural of scorn. By 
alit Vahlen means his enemy Lucian Mueller. 
Compare Ennius an. 213 scripsere alit rem, 
meaning Naevius. Madvig, Opusc. Acad.i.1 ff., 26.ff., and O. Crusius, 

2 Thus J. C. Jones, Arch. f. lat. Lex. 14 (1906), Philol. 47 (1889), 434 ff. Against this view see 
234. S. Reinach, Revue de Philol. 30 (1906), 275 ff. 

3 Read on him the excellent article of the (= Cultes, mythes et rel. iv (1912), 80 ff.), and 
Biographie Universelle, s.v. Estago. For further A. Rostagni, /bis,.1920, 23 n. 4. 
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twice (pp. 240; 492 = 150; 321 Hessel) refers to the same passage of Caecilius Minu- 
tianus for the sake of a supposed Naevius (or Pacuvius) fragment quoted there. It 
follows that Columna’s text of Caecilius Minutianus did not contain the Ennius 
quotation. If he merely doubted its authenticity (he does not suspect the Naevius 
fragment) he would have quoted it nevertheless and would have stated his doubt, as 
he does elsewhere with fragments ascribed to Fabius Pictor (presumably those forged 
by Nenni). I cannot say for certain why he did not take excessit Olympius nano from 
Rhodiginus, who quotes the Caecilius Minutianus passage (with antro for nano) on 
p. 561. He must either have overlooked it there or disregarded it because his own copy 
of Caecilius Minutianus omitted the Ennius quotation. And indeed he very probably 
shared the humorous scepticism of Erasmus (Crusius, ].c.) with regard to the trust- 
worthiness of the Ferrara professor. 

To repeat: Achilles Statius, whose honesty is above suspicion, quotes an Ennius 
fragment which is unlikely to be genuine. He cites elsewhere the Fragmenia de 
orthographia, which contain many spurious quotations, amongst them at least one 
from Ennius. This alone would make it highly probable that he took the Ennius line 
from the Fragmenta. But the issue is clinched by the fact that Columna professes 
ignorance of Statius’ source, an ignorance which, in view of Columna’s amazing 
erudition, I believe to be explicable only on the assumption that Columna’s copy of 
the text used by Statius did not contain the quotation.’ This is exactly what we find 
in the case of the Ennius fragment still extant in Statius’ mutilated manuscript of the 
Fragmenta. 

I must leave it to others to draw the inference concerning the point at issue 
between Crusius and Reinach (cf. p. 100, n. 4). It seems to me that the divergence between 
Columna’s version of the Fragmenta on the one hand and that of Rhodiginus and 
Statius on the other points to a compromise solution: viz. that although Rhodiginus 
may not have forged the whole of the Fragmenta he may have made considerable 
additions to an existing forgery. However, what matters here is that the Ennian line, 
which Statius quotes in good faith, is unquestionably spurious.’ O. SKUTSCH. 


matter is very doubtful, and editors of Ennius 
must not lightly reject Parrhasius’ testimony. 

2 Another ‘fragment’ may be dealt with in a 
note. Valmaggi (an. 101) prefixes 

Pemonoe Burro! cluo purpurei Epirotae 
to the famous amphiboly 
Aiio te, Aeacida, Romanos vincere posse. 

The author of the mischief is Stowasser, Wien. 
Stud. 13 (1891), 325 f., who extracted this reading 
from Porphyrio on Hor. art. poet. 403 dictae per 
carmina sortes: per versus exametros reddidit 
responsa -Phemonoet pyrroclio tamquam pur- 
phoeri poetae aio te Aeacida, eqs. The supposed 
Ennius line is most peculiar. It will perhaps be 
sufficient to restore the words of Porphyrio: 
Epirotae for ert poetae is obviously correct. So is 
Pyrrho for purpho (Plasberg ap. Vahlen an. 179; 
but Renaissance editions already print Pyrrho 
Epirotae). Phemonoet pyrroclio demands a some- 
what more drastic operation. If Pyrrho is 
correct before Epirotae it cannot be correct here. 
Pythio is nearest, and indeed the scholiast can 
hardly fail to explain that Phemonoe is the 
Pythian priestess. Thus read : per versus exame- 
tros reddidit responsa Phemonoe e Pythio oraclo, 
tamquam (= velut) Pyrrho Epirotae : Aio te, eqs. 


! The fact that Columna (p. 201 = 121 Hessel) 
is unable to trace the origin of an Ennius line 
quoted by Parrhasius must be judged differently. 
Parrhasius, who obtained the Codex Neapoli- 
tanus of Charisius from Bobbio and edited 
various grammatical treatises, was the most 
learned man of his generation (on his books and 
manuscripts cf.C. Jannelli, De Ault lant Parrha- 
sit vita et scriptis, Naples 1844, pp. viii ff.) and 
may have had access to sources unknown even 
to Columna. Moreover, it is not altogether cer- 
tain that he took the fragment from any source. 
In his main work, De rebus per epistulas quaesitis, 
in a letter to Antonius Tillesius, he quotes Cic. 
nat, deor. 3. 44 quos omnes Erebo et nocte natos 
ferunt, and adds: Ennius: quos omnes Erebo 
perhibent et nocte creatos. solvit enim Cicero 
Ennii carmen, eiusque numerum ad _ solutae 
orationis numeros transfert. Columna states ex- 
plicitly that Parrhasius must be trusted, and 
Merula follows him. All other editors, however, 
tacitly omit the fragment. I am under the im- 
pression that Parrhasius, whose good faith can 
hardly be impugned, may have mistaken for a 
statement of fact what he originally jotted down 
in his Cicero copy as a conjecture. But the 
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Corrigendum: O.T. 117: In C.Q. xxxvii. 33 I altered xareid’ to xarein’, but omitted 
to spell this xarei¢’ before a comma followed by érov. In drawing my attention 
to this oversight, Professor L. J. D. Richardson rightly remarks that xarei¢’ 
also explains the corruption better, as being (i) odd in appearance, (ii) more 
readily mistakable for xareid’. 

Addendum: O.C. 1420: For my (ibid. 35) adrixa in antithesis to ad@&is cf. Eur. 
Suppl. 414-15 avrix’ .. . écatts. 


I PRESENT first what I take to be a more interesting item than the others. 
0.C 716-19. 


a 5’ edypetpos ExrayX’ aXia yxep- 
oi trapamrouevat mAdra 
OpwoKer, TOV ExaTouTddwv 
Nypyiwv axddAovGos. 


The above is Pearson’s text, except that I have transferred the last syllable of his 
716 to the beginning of my 717. Careful consideration of the metre of this stasimon has 
convinced me that 716 is rightly regarded by Schroeder as an ionic trimeter (what 
Pearson’s line would be I have no idea, and his o in 703 looks oddly detached) ; further, 
that 717 is what (I and) most people call a glyconic,' as is also 718. Naturally therefore 
I follow Hermann and Jebb as regards the text in 704, and have thus no use for the 
three conjectures mentioned by Pearson as substitutes for our admittedly corrupt 
TApamTTomeva. 

An aorist participle such as zapa-mropéva is excluded, as Jebb remarks, by the 
sense ; some present seems wanted, but the oar is not ‘being attached’ or fitted to the 
hand as it leaps. yepoiv épecooxéva Blaydes; so the ‘well-rowed’ (L.—S.%) blade is, we 
must further undetstand, rowed, and by hand. That is, of course, intolerably tame; 
but to me it is instructive, because it forces me to see that the element of tameness is 
here already. In this poetic catalogue of the marvels of Attica, the climax is the oar 
which positively is operated by hands. In point of fact, not xepot only but dAéa is 
miserably otiose with zAdra. 

And there are two other oddities. €«zayAa must needs be construed with @pacxe. 
Now not only is that connexion actually severed by zaparroyéva and also by all 
proposed alternatives, but it forms in itself a not strictly matchable and an un- 
convincing association ; for the vivid metaphor Opwoxe: has its force impaired by the 
addition (and still more the precedence) of any adverb of degree; the point being of 
course not that the oar leaps mightily, but that the oar positively leaps, wAdra O@pwoKe 
in juxtaposition. Here then is yet a third term which as matters stand is not functioning. 

For these and other—that is, more positive—reasons I propose éexzayA’ adios 
Onp-|civ dpeoxopuéva mAdta, the oar-blade that so peculiarly delights the dolphins. 
This four-line sentence now gives the complete picture, as it appeared to the Greek 
eye; I compare Eur. El. 432-7 vaes . . . €petpots méumovea xopovs pera Nynp7dwy, 
iv’ 6 hidavAos? EradAre SeAdis ; Hel. 1452-5 raxeta kw 7a, poion? Nnpéws* eipecia pida, 
xopayé trav KadAdydpwv SeAdivwv. For Onp of the dolphin cf. ‘Arion’ 1. 5, and observe 


dance; see 1.7. 425-0. 

* This admirable correction by Badham of the 
nonsensical pi#jrnp (assuming vyp .. . read as 
pnp) is accepted by Herwerden, Wecklein (ed. 
1907), and Pearson. 


t A glyconic, for I analyse 668-80 exactly as 
does W. J. Koster, Traité de métrique grecque, 
p. 194; he does not himself deal with 694-719. 

2 Denniston ad loc. suggests that the dolphin 
is fascinated by the piping of the rpenpavAns. 

3 That is, to the pé&a where N.’s daughters 
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that there too they are (9-10) SeAdives, Evada Opéupara... Nynpetdwr. Cf. also Pind. 
fr. 234. apéoxw as deponent with the active sense is rare (Hdt. 9. 79 pres. and 6. 
128 impf.), but the point is that being rare this Ionism is yet Sophoclean, Ant. 500 (aor., 
pass. form). I suggest that @npoiv dpecxoudva became Onpoi mapacmopéva or mapa 
onopéva (for the sense cf. Pind. fr. 234) and that it-was the misreading of this oz as 
at which influenced the corruption yepoi. €xmayAa now goes with the participle, as 
the order of the words requires ; and with my participle it makes real Greek, for this 
adverb is most characteristic with verbs denoting emotion (anger, hate, love) ; see 
L-S.° s.v. I. 3, and cf. particularly xzayAa drAetv Iliad 3. 415, 5. 423. 

But there is also another argument for reading as I now suggest. This strophe as a 
whole is in honour of Poseidon, and dolphins are his regular attendants, both in art 
and literature. In particular, we have here a strophe each for Poseidon and Athena ; 


now that is just what we have in another patriotic lyric, Aristophanes, Knights 551-64 


with 581-94, and sure enough, there are the dolphins at 560. 

Indeed, is it not this restoration which now restores also the connexion of this 
sentence with its context? Cf. 712; so that the sense is ‘Thine is the gift of horse and 
rein; and it is thy dolphins and Nereids who delight in the well-regulated line of 
dancing oars’—the ship’s oar here corresponding to the horse’s rein. Jebb has to 
assure us that ‘Poseidon has taught men to row as well as ride; he fits the oars to 
their hands’. I cannot believe that. The rein he demonstrably may be said to sanc- 
tion (cf. Jebb’s note 6 on 715) ; but surely the sea-god and sender of storms never taught 
men to row over him, however naturally this audacity might delight his dolphins. 


O.T. 244-5 éyw per ody Towode TH TE Saipove 
~ > > ‘ ~ , ¢ ‘ 
T@ 7 avdpi TH Oavovri cvppaxos méAw. 


My argument can be followed only through reference to a text of the entire speech 
216-75. 

That 244-5 were written to follow 246-51 appears to me just as obvious as that 
they were intended to precede 252. Nor do I find it any less obvious that 246-51 are 
properly, and originally were, the immediate sequel to 233-43 ; 246 being antithetic to 
236, and 224-44 plus 246-51 being the proclamation. 244-5 plus 252-68 is not procla- 
mation but argument, the raison d’étre of the proclamation. In our own royal 
proclamations the Whereas, etc. forms the preamble, and Know therefore with the 
proclamation proper follows; but ours is a constitutional monarchy ; this play is the 
Oedipus Tyrannus (408). 

The fourth obvious feature is the source of the dislocation. The scribe’s eye passed 
from dpriws in 243 to dpriws in 251. On finishing 245 he became aware of his error ; but 
his subsequent marginal direction did not take effect. 

Ribbeck felt that something was wrong. That he should then have proposed 
(Rhein. Mus. xiii. 129-32) his transposition (246-51 to follow 272) instead of this of 
mine seems to me strange; strange too that Jebb, who so fully and admirably sets out 
the objections to Ribbeck’s transposition, did not, in doing so, become aware of its 
one and only merit. Schneidewin—Nauck adopted it; so also, says Jebb, did ‘many 
recent editors’ ; and so also, editing after Jebb’s third edition, did Earle in rgor. 


O.T. 771-3 Kov py orepnPis y’ és Toaotrov €Arribwv 
éu00 BeBSros. TH yap av cai peilove 
Ada’ av 7 coi Sa THyNs ToLdad’ iwv ; 


peilou. ‘more important’ Jebb, in note; but his parallels fail to prove it, for 
‘greater’ of abstractions cannot mean ‘taller’, whereas of persons as such that is 
what it ought to mean in Greek, e.g. Pl. Phaedo 102 b; in modern parlance, this line 
would have ‘got a laugh’. And anyway ‘more important’ is clearly not the sense 
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wanted. “Who is more to me than thou’ Jebb—in translation ; but this is not in the 
Greek. xai peiLova Wunder, also Platt; but Oedipus is wholly concerned with the 
matter in hand; and for him what crisis could be ‘greater’ (as Pearson pointed out)? 
xapetvov. H. Richards, and this is obviously the proper comparative; but what is 
required is xdyewov ; nothing else will serve. Pearson’s supposed parallels are simply 
not parallel.' 

To me it appears that Oedipus could not have said in this place anything other 
than 7@ yap odv Kayewov av xrA. Doubled dy is far too common to need illustration; 
and it is here in any case. 
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O.T. 971-2 7a 8 odv mapovra ovAdaBav Oeoricpara 


Ketrat tap “Avdn IIdAvBos aéu’ oddevds. 


Jebb keeps zapévra, mistranslating ‘as they stand’, and giving an explanation 
which does not even fit this mistranslation. F. W. Schmidt had proposed yépovra, 
Pearson prints his own zpoddvra. Not one-of these three alternatives will bear serious 
examination, for a reason (to say no more) which I hope may soon become apparent. 

mwapovra in my opinion was an inadvertent transcription of what looked like 
matpovra but was actually warpana, i.e. matp@a ‘the oracles concerning my father’, 
If anyone at this point will place that word in his text and read the Greek carefully 
from 962, not merely to 972 but to 976, I think he will see what I mean; and if he sees 
what I mean I can hardly doubt that he will be convinced. Nevertheless I will 
paraphrase, however crudely. 

‘So Polybus is dead, from natural causes! So much for oracles, then. Or may his 
end have been hastened by longing for me? Ifso, in that sense it was “‘I” who “killed” 
him! 8’ odv, be that as it may, 1” ezther case the oracles about my father are worthless, 
since they were either false or trivial.’ ‘Quite so (didn’t I tell you?) ; don’t worry any 
more, then.’ ‘Ah, but there is still the oracle about my mother.’ No term is admissible 
which fails to limit thus the denotation of Beomiopara. Quite apart from dramatic 
irony, these are the only oracles which Polybus can be said ‘to carry off with himself 
to Hades’. As for the dramatic irony, no other term at all can give that here; 0. 
thinks he is saying ‘My father in dying has now made havoc of the oracles about my 
father’ ; but he is not, and we know it. The whole passage is most characteristic of 
this remorseless drama. 


A. Y. CAMPBELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


? In C.Q. xxiii. 168. To his three parallels for 
dueivovr he says that ‘Lobeck on Az. 634 yields 
much more’; that is true, and those also are 
unanimous and very different, being (to say no 


more) also ail nominatives. His parallels for 
péyas didos as ‘great friend’ are instructive, but 
the substantive makes all the difference. 
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TWO MANUSCRIPTS OF STATIUS’ THEBAID 


PROFESSOR R. J. GETTY has drawn attention (C.Q. xxvii, 1933, p. 139) to a tenth- or 
early eleventh-century manuscript of Statius’ Thebaid, hitherto examined only in 
Book I, namely Turonensis (T : codex Parisinus nouv. acqu. lat. 1627). Dr. Klotz,’ in 
his Teubner edition of 1908, gave citations from Book I, and wrote (Praefatio, p. xiv), 
‘dolendum est sane de hoc codice primum tantum librum innotuisse, sed cum Roffensis 
libri maxime affinis accuratiorem notitiam haberemus, collatione quamvis aegre 
careri posse nobis visum est.’ I have collated both J and Roffensts (r: codex Regius 
Mus. Brit. 15.C.X) in full, and find firstly that the citations of 7 by Klotz are far from 
accurate, especially in the last six books, and secondly that while it is indeed true 
that T and 7 are very closely related, T is a much better representative than 7 of their 
common source.” 

The history of J in the nineteenth century has been carefully investigated by 
L. Delisle, and he has shown that it was removed from Tours by Libri,* who inserted 
at the end of the manuscript the counterfeit inscription ‘Est sancti Petri de Perusio’, 
also adding the note ‘écrit en Italie’ to the entry of T in the catalogue of Chauveau. 
When JT was returned from London to France, it was placed in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, where it now remains. I have endeavoured to trace T’s history farther back, 
and I find no evidence that it was anywhere else than at Tours until its removal by 
Libri. It was catalogued among the manuscripts of the library of St. Martin of 
Tours in 1826 by Haenel, and although it is not shown in the catalogue of Montfaucon 
in 1739, there is a mention made by Baluze in 1677 of a Thebaid MS. in the library 
of St. Martin, and the omission by Montfaucon seems likely to have been an 
oversight.§ 

Because of the interest which the history of Turonensis has aroused, we have a 
full description of the external appearance of the manuscript by Bréquigny,® of which 
the substance is reproduced by Delisle, and I therefore pass to a consideration of the 
text. T was written in the late tenth or early eleventh century by an ignorant scribe 
who frequently divides words incorrectly, copying presumably from a manuscript in 
scriptura continua. The scribe, however, was conscientious, making comparatively 
few errors, and does not deserve the strictures passed upon him by Wotke and Klotz. 
There are very numerous scholia by the hand of the scribe himself (Wotke’s informa- 
tion in this respect is incorrect), and these include variant readings to the text marked 
with the vel sign. Almost exactly similar scholia and variant readings appear in 7 and 
in the Worcester fragments,’ and in both T and 7 these scholia are absent in Book VIII 
from line 643 to the end, and in Book IX from line 519 to the end, and are much more 
sparse in the later books, especially Book XI and Book XII. It is therefore evident 
that they were taken by T, 7, and W from their common ancestor, so that they may 
be of some antiquity, and of value in preserving a reading older than that actually 


1 T base my lists and citations throughout on at Ashburnham Place. Part I, comprising a 





the edition of Klotz. 

2 C. Wotke (Eranos Vindobonensis, 1893, pp. 
211-17) suggested this from his knowledge of 
Book I only. 

3 Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale, 31, i (1884), pp. 280-2 and 
Pp. 356; Notice sur les manuscrits disparus de 
Tours, pp. 124-6 and p. 200. See also A. S. 
Wilkins (C.R. xiii, 1889, p. 65). 

* T is No. 24 in A Catalogue of the MSS. 


collection formed by Professor Libri (London, 
1845). 

5 I am indebted to M. Porcher of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale and to M. Collon of the library 
at Tours for the resolution of queries in this 
connexion. 

6 Papiers de Bréquigny, xxxv, fol. 100, pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

7 R. D. Williams (C.R. 1xi, 1947, pp. 88-90). 
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shown in the text. Some passages where the gloss is clearly meant for a different 
reading from that in the text are: 


ii. 659 madent 7's, expectant te gloss., manent T*Pw 

v. 587 librauit 77 ali, leuiter tetigit gloss., libauit P ali 

viii. 152 Actor idem Tr alii, filius actoris gloss., Actorides P ali 

viii. 490 limine TP, luminae 7’, uia gloss., limite r?w 

x. 747 Deserat 77, findat gloss., Deferat Pw 

xi. 728 eiectum Tr alii, superbum gloss., erectum P ali 

xii. 236 infessa Ty ali, inhabitata siue magis obsessa gloss., insessa ali, infesta P. 


Apart from the variant readings added by the scribe himself (7+), many of which 
I give later in listing readings of 71, T has several correcting hands of not much later 
date than the manuscript itself. The most frequent of these can be distinguished from 
the others in longer corrections, but not with certainty in the shorter ones, and I 
therefore use the symbol 7? to refer to all these correcting hands. I have studied 
them carefully to see whether there is evidence that T was at any time in the group 
of Corbie MSS. (a possibility at which Getty hinted), but I do not find sufficient 
resemblance to P, S, or N to make it seem likely that T was revised from any of these 
manuscripts at Corbie. In no instance does T? agree with S? and N in the list of pas- 
sages given by Getty (op. cit., p. 136), and the instance he quotes of apparent simi- 
larity between 7’s revising hand and N (iv. 227) does not apply, because the variant 
of T here is that of the scribe (7), not of any later revising hand. I have been able 
to find only two noteworthy places where 7? corresponds with N (apart from a few 
shown in the list below where both agree with P): v. 161 congestisque (-que eras.) 


d 

TN ; ix. 277 nodato N, notato T*. To S or S? JT? shows very little resemblance. 

There are indeed certain passages where T* agrees with P. In three notable in- 
stances J? corrects to the reading of P against all the other manuscripts: iii. 163 
numerosaque ex numerandaque 7?, numerosaque P; vi. 599 infausti 7, inpasti 
T*mg.P ; vill. 754 seuaque ex leuaque J, saeuumque P. In the following passages T? 
agrees with P and some others against the majority: iii. 322 dudum aut Tw, iam add. 
T?, iamdudum aut PN. iv. 697 tenuis im ras. T?, tenuior w, tenuis PDNS?*b. vi. 61 


belo ex bello T?, belo P alit. vi. 409 om. T, add. T*mg. Tardius in summo decurrunt 
flumina monte, in summos...montes w,e summo... monte PD. viii. 156 ruuntque 
Tw, repugnant 7*mg.PD°b. viii. 631 Omnia ex Omina T*, Omina w, Omnia PN/y. 


h 
ix. 23 miserantur Tw, fmirantur 7*mg., mirantur PD'S*r?, ix. 159 is T?, is w, His 


liga 

PBb. xi. 541 Hortaturque ex -tusque 7, -tusque w, -turque PDL®. xi. 647 Tegebat 
T?, legebat w, ligabat PB'Lr’. xii. 3 ubi iam ex subito iam T?, subito w, ubi iam PDO. 

The passages quoted above make it seem possible that T was very summarily 
revised from P, but as TJ? is much more closely related to D and 8, I think it more 
likely that T was corrected from a manuscript now lost which was related to D and 
b, and was probably a little closer to the tradition of P than either. The following list 
indicates the marked similarity of T? to D and 5, and a considerably less close resem- 
blance to B and C. 


i. 468 quas ex quae 72, quas DB alu 
iii. 211 quantum (-um 7m ras.) T?, quantum Dy 
iv. 501 diuos (-os 7” ras.) T?, diuos Db alia 


v. 525 rodens (0 1m ras.) T*, rodens bf 
ttus 
Vi. 324 cauta J*, cautus bBQ? 


vi. 462 Lunalemque ex Fu- T?, Lunalemque 6 





xX. 79 
x. 85 
X1. 2¢ 
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vii. 61 mulcifer ex mulciber 7?, mulcifer DBC alu 


tamictu 
viii. 378 hiatu 7J?, amictu D!B% 

tfatigant : 
Vili. 394 supinant 7°, fatigant BQ 

e€ 
ix. 378 om. T, add. Mitior unda maris discors alinaque tellus T*, om. 6, add. Mitior 
unda maris discors alternaque tellus b'mg. 

ix. 474 natant T, venom. T?mg., tenent BSf 


tmicantes Tmican 
ix. 701 meantes 7%, camenben 5} 


ix. 727 fulua T?, furua 6 
ix. 802 parat ex portat 7J?, parat D'dB%r* 


bus 
ix. 903 justa 7%, busta DbC/tr 
x. 46 aurae T, agnae T*mg., agnae D'C PTv? 
x. 130 post 130 add. T* Iunonemque tibi placatam coniuge dextro, stem b?N? 
Xx. 131 mereris ex mereri TJ*, mereris } 
x 


. 274 subit T, fodit T?mg., fodit D*bv 
X. 512 Profingunt T?, Profindunt 5 
x. 692 hie T?, hoc D!B 
x. 796 noteal T?, nouaui D'bQ 


x. 858 ee T?, nulla T*mg., nulla Ded 

xi. 296 audes ex audis T?, audes D'DBLK 
xi. 609 iam ex in J?, iam DbC 

Xi. 759 fonene T?, munere b?B12 

xii. 4 Dissicit ex Discutit T?, Dissicit 5 

xii. 171 turbatur ex -tus T?, turbatur DB'C. 


So much for the relationship of J? with other manuscripts: there follows a brief 


selection of some of the more important! readings of T. 
tiusta 

130 regni ex regnis. 199 iuxta TJ*. 
- armis tliuentia 

486 annis 7*. 546 languentiaque 77. ii. 44 audax J}. 66 cun- 
' ttenebras tcultus : fuocor 
ctatus. 67 et celsis. 184 micenas 71. 316 uultus 77. 327 wires ex quercus J*. 549 uoco 

tsemina 


T. iii. 302 Exciderunt. 558 semita 71. 
30-1 exhibet T 30 post 31. 52 ambit ex Lambit, gloss. circuit. 


281 miserere. 295 se adtollat. 
fausus 


1. 112 ira minas. 
tsubuecta 


337 subiecta 71. 


iv. 17 instant T, obstant T*mg. 29 om. T. 
2700m.T, add. T*. 302 


hic casside, gloss. alter galea. 528 dominique 7?, dominisque conti. Heinsius. 787 


tponi_ negantis tquae tnec ; 
ponitque negantem 71. iv. 34 sum, gloss. nam. 113 quod 7*. 325 et maestam sine 
tconiuge fexuritur trector 
culmine 71. 429 fontesque. 452 fauentes ex fatentes J*. 506 erigitur 7". 665 ‘rectoque 


tuitae taccelerante manu 
Tl, 668 uittae 7}. vi. 242 accelerasse manus 7?. 309 deferre. 
tlatus hoc thalatu 


litus 71. 873 ‘hiatu Z*. 97 desolabimus z*. 


359 pius = 629 
tsaris 
vii. 324 ui tonitru. 370 cariste I’. 


646 iacentis. 755 terrae. 811 exedit T?. _ viii. 186 uacasti ex uocasti T*. 227 fata T?. 
negantes flatis 
iv. 787 negantem r', vi. 629 litus 7’. 
tsaraste 
desobimus r. vii. 370 cariste r*). 


' The réadings of the original hand of T in this 
list go back to the common ancestor of 7 and r, 
for they are also the readings of the original 
hand of r (except only these minor differences: 


Vl. 917 
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ttelepheae 


ix. 318 defendere, gloss. depellere. 847 tegeae aeque 7*. 857 repens 


, tpetens 
488 funduntur. 
xi. 124 dignusque. 131 soli, 
Xl. 135 vei. 


tna 
T?. 872 tegmine T*. x. 779 Flectit. 916 aut uictum. 
I9I reponas. 200 excussit. 486 deus T, wae mace dies ah 


fnurus 


181 manus 7*. 235 uadi ex uadit. 236 Peaster’ et T?. 246 doleris T?. 765 sementia T®. 
In eight instances the citation of T in Book I by Klotz is incorrect. The following 


p , tseuire tideo 
are the true readings: i. 216 seruire J. 219 adeo ie 
tiacit 


545 uagas om. T, add. T'. 575 ad om. T, add. T*. 580 ‘et T1. 630 1acet 7". 

I turn now to Roffensis, a manuscript which has received much more attention 
than Turonensts. It has 191 folia measuring 11? X< 93 in. each,' and was written in the 
late tenth century in a well-formed and legible script. The initial letters of each line 
were added afterwards in gold, and are not infrequently wrong. Prefixed to the text 
is the ‘life’ of Statius beginning Quaeritur quo tempore, exactly as it is transcribed by 
Getty from Turonensis (op. cit., p. 129), except that in the fifth line from the end both 
T and r have femininum, not feminum, There is a marked change of hand at vi. 186, 
and the text of the original hands stops at xii. 793, the remaining 26 lines being sup- 
plied in the margin of fol. 191 by a twelfth-century hand, and on the reverse by a 
thirteenth-century hand. On the fly-leaf is written in a thirteenth-century hand 
‘liber de claustro roffensi per Gerardum monachum’. 

Roffensis was collated by Bentley, and his citations, indicated by the letter @, are 
preserved in the British Museum in his copy of the edition of J. C. Gevartius. These 
were used for Books I-VI by O. Miiller, who also published in his edition a collation 
for Books I-VI made by Kinkel. Kohlmann (vid. Praefatio, p. xi) used Kinkel’s 
collation, and cited 7 occasionally in the last six books from information sent to him 
by E. M. Thompson. Klotz (vid. Praefatio, p. viii) used the collations of Bentley and 
Kinkel for Books I-VI, and for Books VII—-XII relied on reports of Bentley’s colla- 
tion. Very many of his citations in the last six books, and some in the first six, are 
incorrect,” and indeed are often so different from the true reading as to give a com- 
pletely wrong impression of the relationship of 7 to the other manuscripts. It seems 
to me important to correct these errors in full, because the detailed apparatus criticus 
of Klotz is invaluable to students of the Thebaid, and I have found it accurate with 
regard to manuscripts which he himself collated. It is therefore all the more necessary 
to indicate where his informants have led him astray, so that his apparatus criticus as 
corrected’ may form a complete and reliable picture of the tradition. 

In the list which follows I give the correct version of all the errors made by Klotz 
in citing 7, and it may be assumed that in instances not listed here his citation is 
accurate (except for his indication of correcting hands, to which I shall refer later). 
I do not list the erroneous versions of Klotz, which may be ascertained from his 
apparatus criticus, but only the true reading of 7. 


tilla minaus 


i. 112 ira minas 7? (minaus habet a eras.). 267 Haec sera subuenitque tuis 7, Sub- 


uenitque tuis sera haec v1mg. 309 Desiluit. 326 heriinis. 461 haut ex aut 77. 462 haut 
3s tperfundit 
ll, 124 perfudit 7’. 


353 Bebriaci 7, tbebrucii r*mg. 


h 
449 uultuus. 538 ausere 7°, 


iii. 170 Hic 


507 Vector. 


652 Non tento. 
4o1 utrimque. 


615 taurum prensis. 


357 Delicti. 


ex aut r?. 
thonium. 


misreading of Bentley’s collation. Bentley him- 
self is rarely in error, and Kinkel’s collation of 
Books I-VI is very accurate. 

3 See Getty, op. cit., pp. 131-3, for corrections 
to Klotz’s citations of S. 


™ Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Old 
Royal and King’s Collections in the British 
Museum, vol. ii. 

2 I have attempted to discover the source of 
these remarkable errors, and I find that many of 
them have arisen from a misunderstanding or 
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re 
iv. 21 Inserere. 53 lustra v1. 57 cadmeiumue. 108 Ansis. 219 eee (abhenas Klotz 
tin auras 


redea 
269 corinthos. 298 stimphallum. 458 in aruis 74. 479 reat x2, 
548 mone. 697 tenuior. 750 nec laeta. 
235 excipit (p im vas.). 266 Tetexit. 


tuitae 
668 aivtae y', 681 thebas. vi. 248 si° 7. 274 


391 decora aeque 7, fdecorique 7! mg. 457 Bella 


538 Pallen- 
757 transmit. 
293 gradiu. 425 


non recte). 
tesque (¢ Klotz per errorem). 
833 actis. v.17 uallente. 


re 
ipaque cessit 7 (gloss.). 477 Thiphis. 
recubans 7” ras. ry}. 287 et anine. 


latis 
629 litus conceditur 71. 740 alcidamus (alcidamus Klotz non 
recte). 758 tingui. vil. 47 primis. 50 insidiae. 61 mulciber. 70 diraque. 77 quod 
jouis. 77 qQuidab. 137 in pectore. 17orotari. 235 arua. 266 etheonon. 267 arlatena- 
que. 332 graeamque. 333 meatu. 349 anhelam. 380referent. 382 Vostauri. 418 


geri leuius ferra bella. 


1 
exorantque. 603 Hermonae 7*. 639 centaurus ex -ros 7*. 646 animus ex -mos 7”. 657 


tcauea 


680 ceu uls 7? ex caua uix 7!. 748 fessum. 755 


mihi 

733 ne 7°. 
est 

melaneus. 764 nec uitare 7*. 787 nefandae. viii. 26 serunt ex ferunt 7?, 118 Nam. 

129 fusus (-us 2” vas.) nulli r?._ 139 manent ubi om. 7, manent ut add. r?mg. 222 (223 


Klotz non recte) somnum. 230 et miti. 231 faetosque. 236 Hermionam. 254 ranean ex 
tcibum 
-tu v?. 307 uiros 7". 355 proetiae. 380 praecipuos. 563 prensis nunc. 614 wena y. 


689 strictoram. ix. 21 peragant ex -gunt v*. 23 miserantur (-se- evas.). 46 uix quae. 


94illam. 103 Si demus ignis edat loquitur. 127 tunc. 152 halin. 280 leti miseros. 
praebent 


569 prohibent 7°. 


pictae uincula plantae. 


Ca 
480 triaeterida 7?. 594 ferarum ex ferorum 7?, ferox sscr. 77. 604 


Zz 
Addidit. 611 amasoniaeue v?. 622 Hunc. 623 Hunc. 632 dictimna. 713 quod. 788 
pereunt 
hunc contra. 811 uultum ex -tu?. 847 duces, tegeaeque (ex tegeae aeque) 7. 860 


tstat 


Strimonis. x. 107 tapetas ex -tis r?, tapetis y'mg. 129 recuset 71. 134 dubiumque 


tbant 
593 uetarem 7!. 680 


mixtumque sopori. 264 longum et. 305 alimenus. 309 Exigit. 
tamentia 
Ostimuit. 796 cui tu. 801 mutant. 830 summenda audacia 7. 873 humilesne 7, sscr. 
infestare 


hae v1 (gloss.). 879 Destruit ev Re- 7?. 880 disseptoque. 886 inseruante 77. 904 


conuertere 


conicere 77. 932-4 extant —_ post 935. Xi. 33 multum 7, tu- 7? mg. 69 tum. 84 


362 etom.7, add. r?. 459 om. 1, 
640 perrumpit. 


146 oan v?. 326 alternus 7”. 
567 frater fraterno in ex fratri frater non 7?. 


tloetum 


226 loetu 7}, leta r?mg. 300 uis heu 7, 


enyo. 86 foedatum. 
add. v*. 459 sereno 7. 


uigil iuuisse 


xii. 1 uidui v2, ror usisse 7”. 147 causasque. 


fargos n 
lussu 72mg. 314 fusoque in. 339 (334 Klotz non recte) artus r'. 382 igitur. 443 Vicit 77. 
busyrim 
569 Vrere ex Verrere. 576 sinon est 7’. 607 inconcussa amouit. 


Roffensis, as I have indicated, has almost exactly similar scholia and variants? to 
those of Turonensts, written by the scribe himself, and copied from the parent manu- 
script. It is clearly of importance to distinguish between these variants (v1)—for they 
go back to the common ancestor of T and y—and those of the various later correcting 
hands, which I designate by 7? for nearly contemporary hands, and 7° for later hands. 
The citations of Klotz are wholly inadequate and indeed often misleading in this 
respect, as he sometimes gives no index figure, and at others uses 7! for the reading in 


tperusti 
very minor exceptions of iv. 732 perustis 71, and 
tadiret 


vi. 674 obiret 7}. 
4500-19 I 


' In the list which follows, the readings which 
lindicate as 7! are also those of 71, with the two 
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the text and rv? for any variant or correction.' I therefore give a list of the citations 
made by Klotz of variants or corrections in 7, and I indicate in each case which hand 
is concerned. Where I use 7 with no index figure, there is, in fact, no variant or cor- 
rection where Klotz’s citation suggests one. I give the full reading only where 


ambiguity would otherwise arise. 
: c tideo tdescendere de 
i. 4877. 74 parentem 7”. 21671. 219 adeor!. 317 decere 7, corr. —— re 7, 


427 7 (gloss.). 507 75. 545 71. 58071. iL. 37-40 om. 7, add. r™. 43 7°. 126 uacuumque 


tarmis tmodestia 
y| (gloss.). 157 77. 162 aruis 71. 219 phoroneos Y*. 233 —s ty 287 71. 327 7. 338 
tlatrantia } inpeditan tomnia 
iactantia 71. 350 77.: 451 77. 48871. 535 quodue r*, 590 inpediant v1, 692 omina 7. 
a : tictum ttemerante tneu tsed quid 
iii. 89 in ensem 71. 136 71. 145 7. 202 temerare 7}. 240 ne mer}. 280 tused 71. 304 
u petendis : ‘ 

monitis 77. 339 petentis 71. 46677. 5137. 516 71. 537 72. 608 7”. 7 y= iv. 87, 

stigias qui 
37 meliore 7, molire 71mg. 53 stigio 71. 60 72. 75 71. 118 7?. 171 7). 185 coke yi, 226 7%. 

tsparsas tcaeeo tperusti 
227 71. 270 0m. 7, add. 7". 3237. 545 sparso 71. 551 et eoo 71. 732 perustus 71. 756 
; : tfato trentur 

arquitenens 7, farcitenens 7’mg. 761 fatis7*. v.677%. 126 morantur 7%. 293 77. 


tet austros 
377 ab austris 71. 395 7*. 4147). 454 7”. a Yr. 619 liquitur ex pene r?, 622 7°. 
tait 
669 agit 71. 717 77. 73271. vi. ig 71. 458 his Yr, so6 7. 537 crateras Y. 67477. 825 
A. vi. 427), 587. 87 71. 97 71. 271 71. 289 77. 38477. 45671. 51071. 690 71. 801 
tfe 
v2. 805 7*. 811 terendo7!. vill. 69 74. 116 77. 207 77. 234 77. 25% Oantum ex Ta- 7. 


tportare 
257 7". 272 parat ex parata, peracta sscr. 7". 317 optare 7’, nefas Y. a0. 36 


at 
553 7°. 5707". 577 7". 613 7. 614 nutrit 77. 616 7". 629 72. 648 dilectaque (-il- 1m ras., 
fortasse ex -ei-, 7”). 720oiamexnamy7*. ix.15 7). 59 77. 26077. 277 77. 397 73. 398 


yi, 48277. 61677. zor r*. 727 7%. 790 7%. 802 7%. 8207%. 90377. x. 337%. 477%. 
48 72. 8877. 997°. 127 trucis (i im ras. ex e, fortasse r*). 138 obscuri (i 7m ras. ex a, 
nudusque 


fortasse r*). 166 nullusque v2, 195 7%. 528 sono ex loco 7*. 529 71. 54671. 569 77. 57277. 


589 77. 615 71. 635 7?. 738 71. 749 77. 764 77. 858 on yijulla sscr. 7. xi. 15 7. 2477. 

158 7%, 16171. 285 71. 442 77. 455 7%. 469 7). 471 72. 48677. Sor 7?. 639 71. 6477". 
tpotentibus 

703 77. 70671. 715 71. 721 poscentibus 71. 736 72. 737 7%. xii. 11 77. 347%. 3677, 

76 7. 17777. 24675. 398 72. 435 77. 44877. 45677. 457 7°. 551 77. 56277. 5737". 

589 77. 765 7”. 

The citations of Klotz as corrected by the above two lists may now be regarded as 
giving an accurate representation of vy. There still remain many passages where the 
reading of 7 is not cited, but considerations of space prevent me from giving more 
than a brief selection of these:? 


a 
li. 175 audentior 72. 389 ramus (-usim ras.) 7?. 461 sanguineisque ex -usque ?”. 


628 cadit. ili. 302 Exciderunt 72. iv. 29 om. , add. r*mg. 30-1 exhibet r 30 post 31, 
ordinem mutavit r*. 386 0m.r, add. r™. 563 artus. 702-3 tenerique . . . seges om.T, 
add. r*. v. 635 contraque. viii. 186 uacasti ex uoc- 72. 290 heuphariae. 488 


! The arguments of Klotz about the correcting which he attributes to the corrector of 7: 7* is 
hand of r (Rhein. Mus. lix, 1904, p. 383 f.) are not _ related to the w group (especially to D), and? 
valid, as he confuses variants written by the of course also to the w group. 
scribe with later corrections or variants. In fact 2 See also the list of readings of T above. 
only r* has that affinity with the later manuscripts 
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TWO MANUSCRIPTS OF STATIUS’ THEBAID III 


constantia 
finduntur ex fund- 7?. 613 cunctatio 7*. post 755 add. r* mg. Effusam cerebri saniem 
nec mo[rte] peracta. ix. 187 om. 7, add. r™ mg. 367 0m.1,add.r"mg. 378 om.7, add. 
id 


casside 
r' mg. Micior heu misero discors alienaque tellus. 541 cuspide 7’. X. 100-5 OM. 1, 
100-3 Add. y*mg. ioodetimy’™. 102 ibiv™. 103 martigero7’. 512 pronfingunt. 788 


Conditor 72. xi. 186 om. r, add. r*. 366 Poscimus 7. 510 Ilia 7? ex Illa (gloss. hasta). 
547 hostem ex -ti7v*. xii. 109 om. 7, add. r™ mg. 

I note in addition the following four insertions made in r by Patrick Young in the 
seventeenth century : ix. 760 om. r, add. Young Illi perfossum telo patefecerat inguen. 
xi. 382 furor om. 7, add. Young. 408 coeuntque ex euntque Young. 478 obsistite ex 
obsiste Young. 

Finally it remains to consider the relationship of T and 7 to each other and to the 
other manuscripts. It is abundantly evident from the readings I have already given 
that T and ¢ are very closely related, and further striking instances are these: v. 559 
post 561 Iv. x. 674 0m. Tr, add. T*r*. xi. 179-80 Ipse nec ismeni potui ripas nec 


uiam 
scandere turres [7, corr. T*r™. 5or tugs T*v?. 730 Exul erit migranti namque 77. 


xii. 109 om. Tr, add. T*r". 329-30 Hoc patriae telluris habes nullas tuorum Tr, corr. T?r*. 

In view of these and many similar resemblances, it would seem possible that one 
manuscript is a direct copy of the other, but in fact I think this unlikely. It is quite 
certain that T is not copied from 7, as may be illustrated by ix. 367 and x. 549, omitted 
by vy but present in 7. It is less easy to say that 7 is not copied from 7, but there are 
occasional errors in J which are not reproduced in 7, e.g. ii. 382 propteruectus T, 


praeteruectus 7; iii. 75 dirae 7, diro 7; x. 472 parentem J?, parantem 7. It seems then 
most probable that T and 7 derive from a common parent. T is a very much more 
faithful copy than 7, and rarely has errors which were not already in the parent 
manuscript ; 7 is often very inaccurate. For example, in the first 100 lines of Book XI 
the original hand of 7 differs from that of T in eight places, in all of which T has the 
reading of the other manuscripts, and that given in his text by Klotz; the readings of 


tu 
y are: xi. 10 linquens. 14. Emergunt ex Pergunt 7". 23 oculis. 33 multum 77. 62 


tat e 
sollumque. 84 iacet 7". 93 habet 77. 94 insuetas. Again, there are a score of differences 


between 7? and 7! in the first 200 lines of Book XII, and in all of these 7 is in agree- 
ment with the other manuscripts, the reading of ry being an obvious error, generally 
corrected by 77. 

Of the other manuscripts the most closely related to T and r (apart from W, which 
is perhaps a direct copy of 7) is 6. The relationship is not nearly as close as that 
between 7 and 7, but it is nevertheless striking, as the following passages show,’ where 
the reading cited by Klotz for 0 is that of T'7'b against all the other manuscripts: 
ix. 591 (bis), 679; X. 277, 313, 563, 685; xi. 382, 449, 450, 510 (ttem Q"), 548; xii. 29, 100, 
181 (1tem D°), 780. 

The manuscripts next most nearly related to 7 and 7 are py, and after these 
CM{L°DN. The following list illustrates the resemblances :? 


v. 498 Arripit TruvMfL°, Abripit Pw. 

Vii. 535 flebilis ora TrpvMfL°DNQ'P’, flebiliora Pw. 
viii. 636 iactabant 71 rpv, nectebant 7*Pw. 

ix. 64 mactasti TrbuvyDL'Q?, mactatum Pw. 

ix. 80 uoluptas 77C/Q?, uoluntas Pw. 

ix. 209 timido TrbvCfB'Qg!, tumido Pw. 


* See also Klotz, Praefatio, p. liii. 2 See also Klotz, Praefatio, p. liv. 
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ix. 436 leuare T'71prP¢, lauare T?v?w. 
ix. 749 euricton T7!duv, eurition 77w. 


ix. 800 uestrae ... matres TrbuvD, uestri.. . patres Pw. 


x. 166 nullusque 7771bv"L’, nudusque T*r?Pw. 
x. 640 plana Trbyf, plena Pw. 

x. 779 Flectit Trbuv'L7 Ds, lecit w. 

xl. 124 dignusque 77bCM/L°D°Q, aususque Pw. 
xi. 131 soli TvbuM'L°NS?, caelo w, mundo PD. 
xl. 270 potitum TrbuvC D'NQ?, potentem Pw. 
xi. 413 Restrinxit TrbuvfL, Restinxit Pw. 

xli. 342 odire TJ7/bL*, adire 7r?Pw. 





We may conclude that T and 7 are not outstandingly good manuscripts of the w 
group, but that considered together they give us a clear picture of the manuscript 
from which they were copied, and so add antiquity to their branch of the tradition. 
Their readings therefore are important in the study of the text of the Thebazd, but the 
respect that has been paid by editors to 7 should be transferred to T, which gives usa 


much more faithful version of their common parent. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING. 


R. D. WILLIAMS. 
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NOTES ON AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS 


17. 4.15. sola post haec restabat erectio, quae vix aut ne vix quidem sperabatur posse 
conpleri: ftidestisque periculum altis trabibus (ut machinarum cerneres nemus,) 
innectuntur vasti funes et longi, ad speciem multiplicium liciorum, caelum 
densitate nimia subtexentes. 

Digestisque (derectisque Heraeus) ad perpendiculum Haupt for tdestisque periculum 

V. Surely ad perpendiculum; cf. 29. 2. 16 ‘velut ad perpendiculum librans’, where 

Rolfe compares 14. 8. 11 and 21. 16. 3. But for the verb I propose intextisque, or 

textisque, the first 2 of tdestisque being a dittography from the 2 of conplert. Scribes 

not infrequently give d for ¢ and s for x ; thus, in V, cf. 18. 5. 3 paena dum for penatium, 

22. 8. 27 delidiscit for delitiscit, 14. 10. 14 estimarum for extimarum, 17. 4. 12 apes for 

apex by the first hand., And cf. Verg. Aen. 11. 326 “bis denas Italo texamus robore 

navis’, aS 2. 112 ‘trabibus contextus acernis’, Sil. 13. 109 ‘latera intextus stellatis 
axibus agger’. Ammianus knows and adapts both Virgil and Silius. 


21.16.14. illud uero eminere inter praecipuas laudes, cum potestas in gradu, uelut sub 
iugum missa nocendi saeuiendi cupiditate et irascendi, in arce uictoris animi 
tropaeum erexerit gloriosum. 

Tracunda Bentley for 1m gradu: inuicto gradu Mommsen: Novak marks a lacuna. 

I suggest that there is a lacuna after gradu, as Novak proposed, but that it may be 

filled with one word; thus, fotestas leni gradu incedens. Cf. 15. 10. 9 ‘lenius (lentius 

Bentley) gradiens’, 18. 2. 10 ‘leniter (pariter Mommsen) incedentes’ (EAG: incidentes 

V: instdentes B), 18. 6. 15 ‘duci lenius (/entius Bentley) gradienti’, 19. 2. 2 ‘clementi 

gradu incedentes’, 19. 2. 3 ‘leniter incedebant’, 24. 6. 10 ‘lenius procedebant’, 24. 6. 12 

‘leni ante dein concito gradu’, 24. 8. 4 ‘lenius gradientes’, 27. 10. 8 ‘leniore gressu prin- 

ceps ulterius tendens’, 31. 12. 3 ‘gradu incederent leni’, Hor. Carm. 3. 18. 3 ‘lenis 

incedas’. 
Lenius seems unobjectionable at 15. 8. 9 ‘lenius (uiolentiws Mommsen: lenocintis 

Damsté, Mnemosyne, lv, 1927, 244) prohibebat’ ; cf. 15. 5. 20 ‘oratione leni prohibet’ : 

and at 17. 4. 14 ‘tractusque lenius’ (/entus Mommsen). 


28. 6. 28. ... qui cum sibi iussas abscidi linguas didicissent, ut prodigas, ad longe 
remota declinarunt et abdita.... 
V shows prodigas ei a longe: ad G om. E: cito ad Heraeus. After Heraeus, I suggest 
citi ad ; cf. 18. 7. 3 ‘extemplo igitur equites citi mittuntur ad Cassianum’, 19. 8. 9 ‘unge 
citi ferebamur ad flumen Eufraten’, Tac. Aun. 12. 12 ‘si citi aduenissent’. 


31. 13. 11. super his obstruebant itinera iacentes multi semineces, cruciatus uulnerum 
tinconferentes, cum quibus aggeres quoque equorum constrati, cadaueribus 
campos implerunt. 

Inconferentes V : non ferentes Lindenbrog, Mommsen: conquerentes Haupt : intquum 
ferentes Eyssenhardt: tnconniut ferentes Heraeus: tncondite perferentes Novak. I 
suggest cruciatus uulnerum 1am non ferentes, after Lindenbrog, and 25. 2. 1 ‘conmeati- 
bus nos destitutos, inedia cruciabat iam non ferenda’, 26. 1. 1 ‘non perferamus’, 
29. 5. 26 ‘agmina uiris armisque incitata nostrorum non perferentes Mazices’, 30. 7. 9 
‘cateruas superfusorum hostium non ferentes’, Livy 8. 9. 3 ‘non ferentes’, Heliod. 
4. 4. 2 ToD Spdpuov S7n0ev THv pvpnv odK EeveyKuv. 

Scribes sometimes confuse im and iam. V gives si con for si non at 29. 3. 1; and 
cf. 14.7. 21 non celate (Wm2G give non celatae: concelatae V: concitate Heraeus) ‘(ut 
antea) turbidum saeuiebat ingenium’, where non celate seems favoured by the pattern 
of 19. 7. 3 ‘non inordinatim ut antea’, 29. 5. 46 ‘nihil moratus, ut antea’. 

E. L. B. MEuRIG DAVIEs. 
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